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THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 


HE decision of the Geneva Court of Arbitration is pro- 
foundly mortifying to Englishmen, although it is neither 
ruinous in the amount of awarded damages nor unexpected 
jn substance. The favourite organ of the Government ex- 
ceeds the license of irresponsible levity when it boasts of the 
. arbitration and its result as a triumph to both the litigants. 
Neither the roference nor the manner in which it has been 
conducted on the part of the United States has been gratify- 
ing to English feeling. The best consolation for the painful 
result is that the humiliation which it involves had been vir- 
tually incurred when the English Government consented to 
the invention of an ex post facto law by which its responsibi- 


* ity was to be determined. The amount of damages is of 


secondary, though not of trivial, importance, and the calcu- 

‘ lated rudeness of the American representatives afforded no 
sufficient reason for repudiating the wide obligations of 
the Treaty. It is reported that in the course of the discussion 
at Geneva the American counsel contended that, if the English 
Government desired to limit its liability to the powers con- 
ferred by the Foreign Enlistment Act, it would follow that 
the United States had a right to invade and conquer England, 
and to impose on her subjects that preservation of order which 
she professed an inability to preserve. For precedents of 
equally insulting language it would be necessary to refer to 
Naro.zon’s diplomatic communications with Spain, or to the 
messages which MENSCHIKOFF was commissioned by the Emperor 
Nicuoias to deliver to the Porte. Mr. Hamitron Fisu and his 
subordinates have from the first consistently adhered to the 
spirit of his declaration that the reference of the controversy 
to arbitration was not an amicable settlement, but rather the 
commencement of a hostile proceeding. The litigation has 
been made as nearly as possible to resemble war in the con- 
stant attempt to inflict injury and annoyance on the opponent. 
The attempt to extort an enormous penalty for the pretended 
prolongation of the Civil War fortunately afforded an oppor- 
tunity of proving that there were limits to the English 
capacity of submission ; but American politicians have since 
persuaded themselves that they have obtained an adjudication 
on their monstrous demands; and the rude invectives which 
were originally used in support of the Indirect Claims have 
been retained in the Case, and applied to the aggravation of 
damages. Until the award is published, it will not be known 
whether the Arbitrators have entered into the consideration of 
the motives and moral considerations which not even the 
negotiators of Washington could have intended to refer to any 
tribunal. Unless the damages are avowedly calculated with 
reference to the acts of the several cruisers, the Americans 
will be enabled to contend that a stigma has been affixed on 
the character of England. 

It cannot be supposed that the English Government has 
been held liable for the damages inflicted by the Sumter and 
other Confederate vessels which were not fitted out in English 
Ports. According to the contention of the American Govern- 
ment, the condition of a neutral during a war with which he 

no concern would be in some respects more onerous than 
that of a belligerent ; but it is difficult to estimate the conse- 
quences which may possibly be deduced from the newfangled 
rules of international law as they were dictated by the 
American Government to the English plenipotentiaries. It 
has indeed been frequently asserted on both sides of the 
Atlantic that it was for the interest of England to enlarge to 
the utmost the responsibilities of neutrals, as a security against 
the favour which might otherwise be shown by the United 

tes to a European belligerent. Unfortunately there is no 
zeason to suppose that the principles which may be affirmed 
by the Geneva Tribunal will in any way interfere with the 


formly adhered to the English maxims of public jurisprudence. 
Compensation was steadily and successfully refused for the 
depredations of American Alabamas on the commerce of Spain 
and Portugal during the long colonial wars of South Ame- 
rica; and recently the Government of the United States has 
practically asserted the right of allowing military expeditions 
against English territory to be publicly organized within its 
own dominions in time of peace. Two or three invasions of 
Canada have been openly tolerated with full knowledge by 
the American authorities; and when the English plenipoten- 
tiaries deferentially suggested that redress should be afforded 
for the outrages, they were compelled to eontent themselves 
with the answer that neither the Congress nor the people 
would allow the question to be introduced into the negotiations. 
It is highly improbable that the American Government would 
be more scrupulous in enforcing its own neutrality than in 
prohibiting piracy. In the present day, as in all former times, 
the fear of war is the most effective sanction of national 
obligations; and the people of the United States are perfectly 
aware that they are secure from invasion. The conscientious 
aversion to war which really determines English policy is by 
all foreign communities attributed to cowardice. 

Although the award is unwelcome, it is not altogether a 
matter of regret that the Americans should derive substantial 
advantage from the concessions which they had already 
secured. The popular feeling against England was founded 
on ignorance, prejudice, and misrepresentation, but it was 
sincere and universal. Englishmen accustomed to perfect 
freedom of discussion, in which all sides of every important 
controversy are represented, can scarcely understand the 
absence of independent political thought in America. From 
the commencement of the Civil War to the date of the 
Washington Treaty the English case was never publicly 
stated by any American speaker or writer; nor down to the 
present day has it been explained that the English Govern- 
ment and nation, even if any mistakes were committed, acted 
throughout the war in perfect good faith. There is conse- 
quently a universal conviction that the Government of the 
United States is preferring an almost undefended suit. It 
was not until Mr. Bancrorr Davis or Mr. Cates CusHING 
adopted Mr. Sumner’s impudent figments that a small minority 
of journalists ventured to suggest that American exigencies 
might be carried too far; yet impartial judges will hereafter 
agree that Lord Russexu’s replies to Mr. Apams’s demands 
were unanswered and unanswerable. The Washington 
Treaty, with its apologies for offences which were not 
committed, and with its reference to rules of law invented 
for the occasion, was, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, and of the majority of Englishmen, not too great a 
price to pay for peace. The dissentients, having unavoid- 
ably submitted to the prevailing opinion, may reasonably 
and consistently feel anxious to receive the consideration 
for the bargain; and it is doubtful whether American ani- 
mosity would have been ap if the decision of the 
tribunal had been entirely adverse to the United States. It 
is not necessary that the defeated litigant should concur in 
the opinion of the Court; but, as there is no reason to 
suspect the good faith of the Arbitrators, England will ac- 
quiesce with a willingness which would probably not have 
been shown by the United States if the result had been 
different. The American Secretary of Strate has every 
reason to be satisfied with the award of half the sum which 
he demanded as the condition of an amicable settlement. For 
the other moiety his agents have perhaps obtained an equiva- 
lent in the opportunity of using discourteous language, and 
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of trying by every possible method the temper and endurance 
of their English colleagues. Their own expectations would 
probably have been satisfied with a smaller amount of 
damages. 

When the arguments on both sides and the judgment of 
the Tribunal are hereafter cited.as precedents, it will probably 
appear that the analogy is imperfect, The Americans have 
from the first discussed the question on the assumption that 
in their Civil War there was only one lawful belligerent. 
Although they are also in the habit of boasting that their final 
victory was attained in the face of almost unsurmountable 
obstacles, they have never admitted that a formidable adversary 
must have been engaged in the conduct of a serious war. lt 
was possible, and for a long time it appeared probable, that 
the Southern States would establish their independence, and 
that consequently neutrals would have to justify their conduct 
on both sides to a regular and lawful Government. The Con- 
federate authorities, not without a certain show of plausibility, 
accused England of gross partiality to the North, and at one 
time they announced their intention of abstaining from further 
diplomatic intercourse. Having been finally defeated and 
destroyed, the Confederate Government has no rights to 
enforce and no complaints to urge, but in future wars 
it will often happen that both combatants survive the 
struggle. It will then become necessary to account for 
every refusal to acknowledge a commission or to afford 
hospitality to a man-of-war; and England may perhaps 
be summoned before a Court of Arbitration to defend the 
omission of acts identical with those which have now involved 
the payment of damages. For the present the litigious victory 
which has been achieved will perhaps be chiefly valued as it 
affects the domestic contest for the Presidency. The waning 
prospects of the Coalition will not be brightened by General 
Grant's diplomatic triumph. The abortive attempt to over- 
reach the adverse party in the matter of the Indirect Claims has 
already been condoned or approved; and the award of large 
damages for the defaults imputed to the English Government 
will remove any misgivings which may have been entertained as 
to the expediency of the Treaty. All the recent accounts 
tend to show that the dissatisfaction which had been felt 
against the present Government is becoming fainter as 
General Grant is more and more brought into contrast with 
his ill-chosen opponent. The gratifying news from Geneva 
will reanimate General Grant’s supporters, who may fairly 
boast that his foreign policy has not incurred a single mis- 
carriage. 


THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 


HE three great potentates at Berlin have been amusing 
themselves, after the fashion of Emperors and Kings, with 

the most resplendent of playthings. There is nothing so 
ornamental as a perfectly drilled military force; and the 
German army is at present the recognized model of the world. 
When thirty or forty thousand men extend themselves for 
miles in mathematically straight lines, or cheer as with a 
single voice at the word of command, the impression of unity 
and concentrated power increases the effect of the spectacle. 
The Imperial visitors, while they appreciated the discipline and 
the numbers of the German army, may have remembered with 
satisfaction that their own parades at home could, if necessary, 
be made equally splendid. The Emperor ALexanper could 
pair off man for man with his German kinsman, and leave a 
surplus of two or three hundred thousand Russian soldiers; 
and the Emperor of Austria commands about three-quarters 
of a million of men, with power, in case of need, to add to 
their number. If it occurred to any one of the three 
Sovereigns that half as many troops would serve his purpose, 
the reduction of his establishments would be deemed impos- 
sible, because he would no longer be a match for either of his 
formidable neighbours. Russia, indeed, is exempt from all 
risk of foreign aggression; but the traditional policy of the 
Empire requires enormous forces to be ready for the intimi- 
dation of Turkey or of Austria. The Cuancettor of the 
Austrian Empire, when he was Prime Minister of Hungary, 
remarked, with a candour which would have been unseasonable 
during the Berlin Congress, that every enemy of Russia was 
necessarily a friend of Hungary; and the entire Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is constantly disturbed by attempts to 
encourage disaffection among the Slavonic population. The 
vast military organization of Germany provides only a neces- 
sary security against the vengeance which the French nation 
hopes sooner or later to exact. When the Emperor Napo.eon, 
at the beginning of 1870, sounded the Government of Berlin 
on the possibility of disarmament, he was informed that the 


[September 14, 1879, 
institutions of the North German Federation could not be 
lightly altered. If it were possible to suppose that a similar 
application should be made on behalf of the German Empire 
to the Presipent of the French Republic, he would assureq} 
refuse to permit any foreign interference with the prepara. 
tions which he regards as indispensable to the greatness of 
France. The armies of the Continent have within thirt 
years been nearly doubled in number, and there appears tg 
be no prospect of a reduction within the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

The reviews which have occupied so much of the attention 
of the assembled potentates represented with sufficient accuracy 
the objects for which they met. They must be fully con- 
vinced that their united force is irresistible; and it must be 
presumed that, for the present at least, they think it inexpedient 
to engage in mutual slaughter for the purpose of testing their 
comparative strength. ‘There is no reason to suppose that any 
serious business has been transacted. According to a probable 
report, the illness which lately detained Prince Bismarck at 
his country seat became perceptibly aggravated as often ag 
the Austrian Ambassador intimated his desire to effect any 
diplomatic arrangement. It was not until the Ewrenors had 
agreed that the Congress should be chiefly ceremonial thatthe 
German CuanceLLor found himself well enough to share in 
a solemnity of which the apparent importance would have been 
seriously impaired by hisabsence. Count Anprassy, though 
he brought with him to Berlin a large stati of diplomatic 
assistants, is probably not inclined to permit the Russian 
Minister to interfere in the internal affairs of the monarchy; 
nor will he, on the other hand, be able to obtain any fresh 
security against Russian intrigues in Bohemia and in the 
Hungarian dependencies. It is not to be supposed that the 
Emperors or their Ministers wasted their, time in concerting 
measures against the International Society, or any other re- 
volutionary organization. If the respective Governments and 
their police are unable to control their own subjects, no foreign 
assistance will materially add to their strength. There is 
every reason to believe that the great majority of Russians 
are enthusiastically loyal to the Emperor, although political 
and religious sectaries may possibly have connected them- 
selves with the Communists of Western Europe. ‘The dangers 
which threaten Austria arise from local and patriotic passions 
which are utterly antagonistic to the cosmopolitan theories of 
the demagogues of the International Society. In Germany 
there is undoubtedly a certain revolutionary or Socialistic 
agitation among the population of the towns; but, on the 
whole, the existing institutions of the country are popular; 
and demagogues would find it hopeless to oppose the feeling 
for national unity which is represented by the Empire. If an 
alliance of reigning Sovereigns against revolution were neces- 
sary or useful, it might be taken for granted without any 
formal negotiation. 

Within a few days Prince Biswarck has been attended by 
his usual good fortune in relation to the most questionable 
portion of his policy. It is doubtful whether anything was to 
be gained by a quarrel with the Court of Rome, or by the 
suppression of the Order of the Jesuits; nor would the Ger- 
man Minister, if he had hesitated, have been greatly reassured 
by the officious approbation of Mr. Kinnairp and two or 
three dozen English Low Churchmen and Dissenters. It 
might have been assumed that anything which was offensive 
to the Ultramontane party would be acceptable to the 
Wesleyan Conference. The sudden defection of the King of 
Bavaria from the cause which he has hitherto supported, 


although it involved no immediate danger, proved that every 


opponent of the Imperial Government could reckon on the 
alliance of the Catholic party. The King of Bavaria has 
hitherto been thoroughly loyal to the national cause ; and he 
has steadily supported the leaders of the schism which has 
established its headquarters in Munich. ‘The late visit of 
the Imperial Crown Prixce on a military tour of im- 
spection seems for the first time to have revealed to the 
young Kine the change which recent events have made 
in the position of the minor German potentates. Though 
they still enjoy the external honours of Royalty, as well as a 
certain share of power, their subjects have learned to look on 
the military leader of Germany as their chief representative 
and virtual ruler. The Crown Prixce took every precaution 
against the jealousy which his visit was calculated te provoke, 
by effacing himself as far as possible except in the actual 
discharge of his military duties; but the King of Bavakla 
could not but feel that he had become only the second person m 
his own dominions; and in a caprice of reaction he determined 
to constitute a Ministry which should be hostile tu the pre- 
dominance of Berlin. The hierarchy and the nobility o 
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Ravaria have always been opposed to German unity; and 
ssa GASSER a Catholic and Separatist 
Cabinet. ‘The attempt proved abortive in consequence 
of the refusal of all the chief Bavarian generals to 
accept the post of Minister of War. The Bavarian contingent 
acquired extraordinary distinction in the war; and its officers 
naturally prefer their rank in the first of modern armies 
to the provincial position which they might occupy as 
Bavarians. 
None of the German Kings have thought fit to adorn by 
their presence the Imperial triumph at Berlin. Not many 
ears have elapsed since they willingly surrounded the Emperor 
of Austria at Frankfort, in the hope that Austria would prevail 
over Prussia in the contest for German supremacy. Since that 
time one of the four German Kings has lost his dominions, 
and the survivors retain their rank by sufferance, on the con- 
dition of virtual obedience to the supreme authority of the 
Empire. The Grand Dukes who come next in rank have 
lost less by the recent changes, and several of them have 
shared in dhe festivities of Berlin. The Duke of Bapen has 
from the first been a loyal adherent of Prussia, and the Duke 
of Hesse-DarmstTaDT has now wisely submitted to necessity. 
it may be presumed that the Emperor of Austria has 
finally acquiesced in the abandonment of the pretensions 
of his ancestors to German primacy. Even if it were 
possible for Austria to reopen the settlement of 1866 
as against Prussia, the later arrangement with Hungary 
is founded on the withdrawal of Austria from the 
complications of German policy. The official assurances 
that the Congress is favourable to the probability of 
are probably not altogether unfounded; but if the 
Evrerors had remained at home there was no reason to appre- 
hend a war. Germany has nothing more to fight for; and it 
is understood that the new military organization of Russia 
will take some years to complete. If any class of French 
politicians had hoped for a Russian or Austrian alliance 
against Germany, the civilities which have passed between 
the respective Sovereigns may perhaps tend to dispel the illu- 
sion. When war is impending its authors avoid compromising 
interviews; but even then they contrive to distinguish between 
national hostilities and personal alienation. On the eve of the 
war of 1859 the Emperor NapoLeon was careful to assure the 
Austrian Ambassador that the dissatisfaction which he 
ublicly expressed was not incompatible with esteem for the 
Francis The Circulars which are to be 
issued as soon as the Congress is over will probably be con- 
fined to commonplaces. 


THE PRESTON ELECTION. 


C is said that for several days before the election there was 
what the reporters call “some excitement” in Preston, 
and it must be presumed, if this is true, that the people of 
Preston are of a singularly excitable temperament. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine anything less calculated to produce enthu- 
siasm or excitement than a choice between two such candidates 
as Mr. Hotker and Major German. It is conceivable that 
voters might have a personal preference on one side or the 
other, but that they should have got excited on the subject, or 
should have imagined that it wasof much consequence which was 
elected, is hardly what we should have expected. All that could 
besaid of the candidates was that one might be trusted to vote 
pretty steadily, if returned, with Mr. Disraktt, and the other 
with Mr. Guapstone, and of course on a close division this vote 
would count. It is tolerably certain, however, that we shall 
havea general election next year, and in the meanwhile nothing 
of importance can well be settled by close divisions, The only 
effect of a very close division would be to precipitate a dissolu- 
tion. The leaders of the Conservatives have for some time 
scrupulously abstained from saying anything which could by 
any exercise of ingenuity be construed into a definite policy on 
any question of the day. Mr. Disrar.i has denounced Cosmo- 
Politanism in mysterious eloquence; and Sir J. PaxixaTon is, as 
usual, on the side of the great principles of truth and justice, 
and quite prepared, with guileless confidence, for another leap 
in the dark. Mr. Hoxxer did not presume to explain in in- 
telligible language the safe enigmas of his chiefs. He confined 
himself to harmless platitudes expressive of attachment to 
the Constitution, and Major German, the Liberal candidate, 
Seems to have found it difficult to start anything more original 
on the other side, except indeed that, being a Major, he was 
opposed to standing armies. It is significant that while Mr. 
Hotker professed to be “ not averse to any reform that might 

shown to be necessary,” Major Genuan’s cautious 


language exposed him to the charge of disguising himself as 
a Conservative.. It is not an unreasonable inference that, 
whatever may be the secret designs of party leaders, 
the great body of the people are pretty much agreed as 
to the general policy to be pursued. There was a great 
meeting of Conservative working-men whose countenances, 
according to an ergan of the party, “ indicated their in- 
“ telligence, and also”—though that naturally followed as a 
matter of course—“ their determination to carry triumphantly ” 
the Conservative candidate. There was perhaps a rash con- 
fidence in hastily assuming that, under a system of secret 
voting, the expression of the countenances of electors is an 
infallible indication of the side on which they will give 
their votes. The logical object of the Ballot is to enable 
the timid workman or shopkeeper who hitherto has been afraid 
to vote according to his conscience, lest he should lose 
his situation or his customers, to cheer one way and vote 
another. One of the Conservative working-men made a 
speech in which he intimated that Mr. Horkxer had ex- 
pressed disapproval of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and had promised to do what he could to get it amended ; 
but we should hardly have supposed that Conservative work- 
ing-men were desirous of disturbing the law which protects 
peaceable workmen against physical intimidation by the Trade 
Unions. It is possible that when Mr. Horker said the law 
required amendment, he did not mean that picketing and 
rattening should be protected by the police, but that the law 
should be made more stringent against practices of this odious 
character. The Roman Catholics appear to have been a 
difficulty for both candidates, Each was of course anxious for 
their support, but afraid lest any openexpression of their favour 
should alienate a larger body of electors. 


Mr. Once flitted for a moment across the scene; but the 
only result of his appearance seems to have been to encourage 
the Conservative and to disconcert the Liberal candidate, to 
whom his coming and going were almost equally injurious. 
His arrival as a third candidate threatened to divide the 
Liberal ranks, while his withdrawal suggested a suspicion that 
Major German had in some degree come round to his peculiar 
views. Mr. Opcer’s relations to political parties appear to 
resemble those of the Miller: of the Dee to the rest of the 
world, and possibly admit of a similar explanation. He 
cares for nobody, he said, neither Liberals nor Con- 
servatives, and certainly no party has shown any anxiety 
to be identified with him. ‘The two great principles which 
he represents are, he explained, the repeal of the 
“ barbarous and bloody Game-laws,” and the direct represen- 
tation of labour in Parliament; but as the working-men have 
on every occasion on which he has invited their support 
invariably turned away from him, his only chance would 
now appear to lie in a direct appeal to the sympathies of 
the poachers, most of whom, we presume, as they live 
in the towns, possess votes. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the extravagances of Mr. Opcer have not their 
counterpart on the other side. There are political forces 
which are chiefly remarkable for their repellent action, and 
the Conservatives have perhaps more to fear from some of 
their own side than from the violence of Radical agitators. 
At Tewkesbury the other day, after what are called “ appro- 
“ priate religious services,” Mr. DowpgsweLt congratulated 
the labourers at his harvest-home upon their flourishing cir- 
cumstances. One of them was six feet high, another nearly 
as tall, and he had in his employment a man who had reared 
twelve children upon twelve shillings a week, and “ it was 
“ most gratifying to see that man surrounded by his children 
“ and grandchildren to the number of forty.” Mr. Dowpss- 
WELL’s language perhaps does some injustice to his feelings, 
but it conveys the impression that he was particularly gratified 
at the wretched pittance on which the unfortunate patriarch 
achieved this remarkable feat, Mr. Dowpeswetu further 
comforted his men by assuring them that meat was only a 
luxury, and not at all a necessary of life; and he probably 
imagined that nothing more soothing and pacifying than 
this could be said by a well-fed landlord to pinched and 
struggling labourers bringing up large families on twelve shil- 
lings a week. Whether farming is a business which will 
admit of a substantial addition being made at present to the 
wages of agricultural labourers, and whether it is for the 
advantage of the latter that the old relations between them 
and their employers should be suddenly altered, are questions 
upon which opinions may be reasonably entertained ad- 
verse to the demands of the Unionists; but it is hardly 
worth while to attempt to argue the labourers into a con- 
viction that meat is a superfluous luxury, and twelve shillings 


a week as much as anybody need ever want for the support 
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of afamily. Speeches of this kind are apt to do more harm 
than the ranting of the agitators. It does not appear that 
Mr. Opaer found much scope for his peculiar eloquence 
at Preston, but he gave out on leaving the town that, 
by an arrangement with Major German’s Committee, the 
whole strength of the Liberal party is to be put forth at the 
next election to return himself or some other so-called 
working-man candidate. It is difficult to believe that the 
Liberal managers can have had the fatuity to pledge them- 
selves to exert their influence in order to return a candidate 
who boasts that he is as little a Liberal as he is a Tory, and 
who lately denounced Mr. GiapstonE and his colleagues as 
hypocrites and impostors; and Mr. Opcer has probably been 
misled by his own hopes. There were no great questions at 
issue in the election, and it may be assumed that it was 
decided mainly by the weight of local influence. It would 
appear that for the present Conservative and Liberal can- 
didates who have any chance of being elected must be pretty 
much of the same colour. 


The chief interest of the election related to the operation of 
the new system of voting. This is the second Parliamentary 
election which has taken place under the Ballot, and the 
experience of Preston may be usefully compared with that of 
Pontefract, although secret voting will not be fully tested 
until it has been applied to a great constituency at a moment 
of popular agitation. The nomination day passed off quietly, 
and it must be admitted that, whatever may be the conse- 
quences of the Ballot in other respects, it has at least done 
something for us in getting rid of the scandalous scenes which 
used to take place around the hustings. It appears that the 
Americans are very much interested in the experiment we are 
making, and that it is not without a certain malicious 
satisfaction that they have observed our descent into the pit 
from which they themselves would gladly escape if they could. 
It seems to be the general opinion of journalists and politicians 
in the United States that in abolishing open voting we have 
wantonly sacrificed the only permanent security for honest 
elections, and have prepared the way for all those processes of 
corruption and fraud which have been brought to such high 
perfection in their own country. It is a common boast of 
American wirepullers that they know how to count, and, 
when they have succeeded in getting the ballot-boxes placed 
in the custody of their own creatures, there is no necessity for 
the superfluous ceremonies of personation and repeating. The 
supply of ballot-papers is leit to the agents of the candidates, 
who publish what profess to be hourly statements of the 
progress of the poll. The Philadelphia Correspondent of the 
Times, who suggests various methods of simplifying and im- 
proving our plan of voting, adds the encouraging reflection 
that, “ of course, at any stage of an election there are oppor- 
“tunities for scheming and swindling which no laws, however 
“ stringent, seem to be able to check; but this you will find out 
“ soon enough if your balloting continues.” It isclear that under 
a system of secret voting the counting of the votes is the key of 
the whole position, and the character of the officials who have to 
perform this task is liable to be influenced by the temptations by 
which they are surrounded. It is significant that, wherever 
the Ballot has been tried, in France as in the United States, 
the defeated party at an election invariably assumes that the 
ballot-boxes have been tampered with; and accusations of 
this kind, however unjust in the first instance, have a dangerous 
tendency to create the crimes which are at first only imagined. 
Officials who find that they never get credit for being honest 
are apt aiter a time to come to the conclusion that it would 
be an idle affectation not to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which are offered by their position of obliging their 
friends and promoting their own interests. It may be that 
the Americans, in their anxiety to believe that we shall soon 
be as bad as themselves, exaggerate the dangers of our situation ; 
but the prospect is not encouraging. 


FRANCE. 

M THIERS has again been delivering himself of some- 

e «thing in the nature of a manifesto. The Council of 
the Department of the Ardennes has sent him an address in 
which he is thanked for the efforts which he has made on 
behalf of that Conservative Republic which can alone restore 
to France its rank in the world. Last year such congratula- 
tions would probably have brought down a formal reprimand 
upon the Council which ventured to offer them. But the 
position of affairs has changed considerably since the time 
when M. Tuers thought it expedient to keep the Councils- 
General so rigidly to their departmental duties. All refer- 


ence to politics is still forbidden them, but the Government 
is a good deal more lenient in its estimate of what constitutes 
a reference to politics. In the present case it may even bg 
supposed that the address did not altogether come as a guy. 
prise. The President of the Council in question is Genera} 
Cuanzy, and the relations of the Left Centre with the 
Government are sufficiently cordial to make it not diff. 
cult for the General to learn whether M. Tuiers would 
like or dislike another opportunity of indirectly proclaim. 
ing his Republicanism. The address of the Council jg 
drawn up with ingenious moderation. In the present state 
of France no better praise could be devised for a form of 
Government than that it alone has the secret of restoring her 
to her old position. A Republic that can do this will have 
made good the most serious claims thathave been put forward op 
its behalf. It will show that a Republic has powers of uniting 
and organizing Frenchmen of different parties which are 
denied to any other Government. As far as words go, indeed, 
the address need only mean that the existing order of thi 
ought to be maintained until France has recovered her place 
in Europe. But the Monarchists will hardly derive much 
hope from this faint recognition of a provisional character 
still clinging to the Republic. Under whatever form of 
government France recovers her position in Europe, under 
that form of government she will probably elect to remain, 
The best evidence of the power of a Republic to keep» 
country prosperous will be the fact that it has made it 
prosperous. In the present case this rule will be all the more 
applicable because of the depth of adversity out of which the 
country will have been raised. General Cuanzy’s commenda- 
tion of the Conservative Republic is in substance, though not 
in form, a commendation of it as the only possible Govern- 
ment—meaning by possible, possible in France at the present 
time. 

To present an address containing this commendation to M. 
Tiers was little short of a challenge to him to declare his 
own conviction on the subject. M. Tuiers has taken 
it in this sense, and though in his answer he has 
avoided using the word Republic, it is full of the thing, 
He is especially impressed with the moral and intellectual 
clearness of judgment which the address displays. He forgets 
care and weariness and the weight of years, because he is 
encouraged by the esteem of “enlightened men who unite 
“ patriotism with intelligence.” When M. Turers is filled with 
admiration of somebody else’s keenness of vision, it may be 
taken to mean that this somebody else sees things in the same 
light as M. Tuters. If he had not made up his own mind 
that a Conservative Republic is all that General Cuanzy paints 
it, he would not have cared to praise the skill of the artist. 
M. Tuters is clearly of opinion that events have given a defi- 
nitive interpretation to the Bordeaux compact. Such substance 
as that shadowy agreement originally possessed lay in the 
general consent to subordinate constitutional discussions to the 
paramount necessities of the moment. Before inquiring how 
France should ultimately be governed, it had to be seen how 
she could pay the indemnity, and close her doors on the army 
of occupation. What the Monarchical party did not foresee 
was that the Government which performed this operation suc- 
cessfully would, by doing so, have practically settled the con- 
stitutional question. There can be no more searching test of 
the value of a given set of political institutions than their capa- 
city of making head against the unexampled depression in 
which France found herself a year and a half ago. If the 
Monarchists had had any genuine faith in their own doc- 
trines, they would have been eager to establish them 
by this supreme ordeal. They would have insisted at 
all hazards upon showing what a King could do for France 
at a time when France needed everything to be done for 
her. Instead of this, they estimated the difficulty of the 
task so highly that they were willing, and even anxious, that 
their adversaries should bear the blame of failing in it. Now 
that these adversaries have disappointed the charitable ex- 
pectations formed of them, the Monarchists are naturally 
troubled to find that the nation has drawn the obvious moral, 
and is prepared to trust those who have begun well in pre- 
ference to those who declined to begin at all. The Republic 
has taken the risk, and it intends fairly enough to take the 
gain with it. 

A straw has just been thrown up which may serve to 
indicate the line which the majority in the Assembly would 
like to take under these circumstances. M. pe DAMPIERRE, 
one of the deputies of the Right, has written a letter to 4 
Bayonne newspaper in which, after speaking with great 
respect of M. Tuters, he goes on to urge upon his fellow- 
deputies the necessity of suspending him from office in the 
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event of a dissolution taking place before the establishment 
of @ permanent form of government. If the Assembly is 
willing to take upon itself the decision what this form shall 
be, M. pe Dampierre is willing that M. Turers should remain 
President until a ruler with a more august title comes to 
claim his seat. But if the Assembly considers itself incapable 
of deciding the point without an appeal to the country, M. 
pe DAMPIERRE sees an insurmountable objection to M. Turers 
having the conduct of the elections. He has already declared 
himself in favour of a Republic, and the influence of 
his Government would unavoidably be used to secure the 
return of Republican candidates. The existing Executive 
ought therefore to be replaced while the elections are going on 
by a Provisional Executive, to be appointed by the Assembly, 
This suggestion deserves notice as being, so far as we have 
seen, the first admission on the part of the Right that the 
majority in the Assembly is not in unison with the majority 


jn the country. Their extreme horror of a dissolution has 


pretty clearly shown that they recognize this fact in their 
hearts, but to M. pe DaMPIERRE must be assigned the merit of 
being the first to proclaim it with his mouth. It is natural 
that he should seek to break the force of this inconvenient 
concession by attributing the alienation of the constituencies 
from the Monarchical party to the influence of the Govern- 
ment rather than to the conversion of the electors. It is 
strange, however, that he should not see that the influence 
of the Government, being by common consent a constant 
element in French elections, a change of Government would 
mean a transfer of influence, not an abolition of it. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that M. Tarers might object to making way 
at a critical moment for a provisional ruler pledged to employ 
all the means at his disposal for the upsetting of the Republic. 
The more important it is for the Monarchical party to obtain 
the chief command during the elections, the more surely may 
M. Turers be trusted to retain the control of them in his own 
hands. Even in English eyes the circumstances of the case 
seem fully to justify this determination. There is evi- 
dence enough, apart from that given by the elections 
which occasionally take place, to convince any unprejudiced 
spectator that the current of French opinion is setting steadily 
in the direction of a Republic. Wo doubt this is largely due 
to M. TuiErs himself, but it is due to him by reason of what 
he has done, and of what he has made the Republic do. If 
M. Turers had spoken in favour of a Monarchy as strongly as 
he has of late spoken in favour of a Republic, the majority of 
Frenchmen might perhaps have acquiesced in a restoration. 
But they would have done so simply from aconviction that M. 
Tuers was the only man who could get them out of their pre- 
sent difficulties, and consequently that they had no choice but 
to pay whatever price he chose to ask for his services. The 
feeling with which they now acquiesce in the Republic is dis- 
tinct from this. They see that a form of government which, 
without being revolutionary, can yet conciliate the support of 
men who under a Monarchy would be revolutionists, com- 
mands one important guarantee for the maintenance of order 
which has been wanting to other Governments. They see 
that a Government which, without alienating the great towns, 
can yet secure the confidence of the peasantry, may hope to 
heal a schism which for two generations has been a source of 
weakness to the State. Ifno Government influence were em- 
ployed at the next election, these convictions would bear their 
natural fruit in the return of a large majority in favour of the 
existing order of things. To ask M. Turers to make way for 
a temporary Government which shall hold office during the 
canvass and the voting would be tantamount to asking 
him to give his opponents a chance of overthrowing the 
fabric which he has raised with so much labour and amid 
so much discouragement. Even if ambition had so entirely 
deserted him as to allow him to accept M. pe Dawpierre’s 
Suggestion, patriotism would certainly forbid him to do any- 
thing of the kind. The Right will have to rest satisfied with 
the assurances which M. Tiers hfs already given that his 
interpretation of the word Republic includes all the securities 
against political and social revolution which have given 
Monarchy its principal charm in the eyes of prudent French- 
men, 


PROPHETS OF EVIL. 


EADERS of political and economical literature in these 

+ days often sympathize with the demand of Anas that 
his prophets would prophesy to him smooth things. It would 
be pleasant to relapse into the comfortable belief that, under 
© operation of a few simple and natural laws, prosperity 
would for an indefinite time continue or increase; and, where 


no means are suggested of dispelling dangers or correcting 
evils, temporary self-delusion, though it would end in disap- 
pointment, might perhaps be an advantage. The genuine 
prophets are, as of old, resolute not to lend themselves to an 
agreeable deception. It is only in after-dinner speeches that 
statesmen indulge in an ostensible optimism which betrays a 
secret alarm. Mr. GLapsToNE at a late Mansion House dinner 
professed a reliance which, if it is sincere, must be peculiar to 
himself, on the mutual trust and confidence which are to pro- 
mote in timesto come the good understanding between capitalists 
and labourers which was experienced in the past; but the ex- 
pression of a hope often indicates the existence of a fear which it 
is not thought convenient to utter. There is no symptom of an 
improvement of harmony between employers and labourers; and 
it has become clear to the most careless observers that the whole 
organization of society is exposed to serious danger. The 
veteran economist who is known as “ W. R. G.” has under- 
taken in a late article in Fraser’s Magazine the thankless 
task of exposing the perils which await alike the producer and 
the consumer. Micaran himself was not more fully deter- 
mined to add nothing and to withhold nothing of the message 
entrusted to his charge. The essayist has little difficulty in 
proving that the whole machinery of civilized life may be 
brought to a standstill by combinations of certain classes of 
workmen, and he forcibly remarks that “the laborious 
“millions of our people cannot become larger consumers 
“at the same time that they become scantier producers 
“ without grave consequences of some sort—and they are 
“ becoming both now to a remarkable degree; and further, 
“that they cannot progress very rapidly in political and 
“social power, and very slowly in political and social 
“ wisdom—as they have been doing for some years—without 
“ graver consequences still.” He had previously announced 
that it was no part of his present purpose to enter on the 
consideration of remedies or safeguards. - His Hebrew prede- 
cessors sometimes in like manner abstained from reproof or 
exhortation, and contented themselves with announcing im- 
pending and inevitable disaster. A commercial and manu- 
facturing country is not in a happy state when it is the main 
object of colliers to diminish the supply of coal, and of iron- 
miners to restrict the production of iron-stone; but those who 
hope for relief through the progress and diffusion of social and 
political wisdom are likely to be the victims of that lying 
spirit which was sometimes commissioned to deceive credulous 
Israelites. 


As “W. R.G.” points out, the community is not so abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the producing trades as of those which 
are engaged in the supply of articles of primary necessity. 
When the London tailors from time to time strike for higher 
wages, the judicious customer consoles himself with the re- 
flexion that threadbare coats, if they come into fashion, will 
serve his purpose almost as well as the glossiest of garments. 
In furniture, deal might be substituted for mahogany without 
serious inconvenience; and when the building operatives 
lately conspired against the occupiers of houses, there was in 
most instances no urgent necessity for improvements and ad- 
ditions, or for new erections. The threatened mutiny of 
the London bakers comes more closely home to the teel- 
ings of the householder; and the humbler middle-classes 
must apprehend with dismay the abolition of their hot 
Sunday dinners; but ovens may be used or constructed in 
private houses, and the art of making bread is fortunately as 
simple as it is indispensable. The farm-labourers under the 
guidance of their new teachers have it in their power to ruin 
their employers, and to inflict serious injury on the general 
consumer; but as long as there is money or produce to 
export, foreign corn will suffice to avert general famine. The 
railway workmen may perhaps boast of an unequalled capacity 
of causing suffering to their fellow-creatures, by stopping at 
their pleasure the entire traflic of the country; but it is not a 
pleasant occupation to follow Mizton in his enumeration of 
diseases, or “ W. R. G.” in the catalogue of the various kinds 
of “marasmus and wide-wasting pestilence” which are 
perhaps latent in the economical organization of society. 
After all, the multitude which by its labour co-operates in 
production would at the worst starve as soon as the capitalist, 
or sooner. Short hours and the inefficiency of labour which 
sometimes follows reduction of time and rise of wages tend 
to diminish the wealth of the country and the comfort 
of consumers; but they have not yet reduced the country 
to poverty. The extreme cases which “ W. R. G.” supposes 
would involve heavy loss to the very classes which would be 
engaged in restricting the supply of labour. 

One of the probable results of successful trade combina- 
tions will be increased stringency in the administration of the 
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Poor-law. As “W. R. G.” observes, the workman has to a 
certain extent the capital of the employer to fall back upon 
in his struggles to raise the rate of wages. Even where 
skilled artisans are able to maintain themselves for a consider- 
able period during a strike on their own subscribed funds, they 
have for the most part thrown out of employment by their 
own withdrawal a much larger number of subordinate 
labourers who may perhaps have no resource but the rates. 
The abolition of the right to relief in case of utter destitu- 
tion is, notwithstanding the plausible theories of many modern 
economists, not to be thought of asa practicable change. Even 
if the repeal of the Poor-laws were proved to be expedient, 
the mass of the people would not consent to relinquish their 
contingent mortgage on the property of the community ; but, as 
Lord Lytrettox lately remarked, the Poor-law of 1834 followed 
the rick burnings of 1830; and ratepayers who still retain a 
share in the control of their own funds will not be disposed to 
consider too favourably the demands which may result, directly 
or indirectly, from combinations of highly paid workmen. As 
long as the farmers, who are not a soft-hearted race, retain a 

reponderating share in the administration of parishes and 

nions, the wants of labourers who have fallen intodistress after 
striking for wages will not be considered in a spirit of in- 
dulgence or profusion. Much surprise and dissatisfaction 
are often expressed at the selfishness or want of foresight of 
the skilled mechanic who is left without resource from his 
savings when he is thrown out of employment by stagnation 
of trade. In some instances the certainty of a provision by 
the operation of the Poor-law undoubtedly tends to discourage 
thrift, and the large contributions which are exacted by the 
trade societies cause a large deduction from the nominal rate 
of wages; but, whatever may be the motives or interests of 
the workman, the capitalist and employer would seem to have 
little reason for deprecating habits which to a certain extent 
retain the workman in dependence. Whether an artisan would 
be more or less inclined to work when he had already secured 
himself by his savings against actual want is a doubtful 
question. In other classes possession often increases the 
appetite for property; and many of those who are engaged 
in trades and professions become more steadily industrious 
when they have already acquired a competence. 

A partial security against perverse and excessive exigencies 
on the part of workmen is provided by the interposition of 
employers between Trade Unions and their ultimate victims. 
The consumers, or, in other words, the general community, 
are for the most part not in direct contact with skilled or 
unskilled workmen. If railway drivers, guards, and porters 
were, in accordance with “ W. Rh. G.’s” gloomy forebodings, to 
stop the traffic between London and the country for the 
purpose of extorting an advance of wages, they must conduct 
their negotiations, not with the inhabitants of the metropolis 
whom they might threaten with starvation, but with Boards 
of Directors who would only apprehend a reduction 
of the dividends of their constituents. As a general 
rule, Trade Unions and their advisers have not familiarized 
themselves with the fact that the consumer is at the back 
of the employer. Indifferent to the ruin of the master, 
they forget that he passes beyond their reach as soon as 
their demands have exhausted the margin of profit. When 
a demagogue impudently boasted that the partial strike of the 
London and North-Western porters had caused hundreds of 
tons of meat to be destroyed and buried, he forgot that the 
rise in prices which would have resulted from a repetition of 
the process would have entailed distress not upon the railway 
proprietors, whom he would willingly have taxed, but upon the 
inhabitants of London. <A blockade which involved no ex- 
ceptional pressure on the garrison would not be an effective 
operation of war. The London carpenters and joiners will 
probably have succeeded by their recent strike in raising the 
rent of houses; but they could only menace the master- 
builders with a loss of trade profits. It would be more for 
the interest of railway shareholders to submit to a reduction or 
intermission of dividend than to concede unreasonable terms 
to the various classes of workmen in their employment. 
Even farmers, if their labourers were to strike at the beginning 
of harvest, would have to deal not with the risk of starva- 
tion, but with the damage of pecuniary loss. On the whole, 
it is perhaps unwise to bore through the crust of custom and 
compromise for the purpose of revealing the social abyss 
beneath. If all classes were to press their legal rights to the 
uttermost, the result would be intolerable anarchy. A free 
population is at liberty to refuse to work ; but if it exercises 
its extreme powers, there is an end of prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, if not of national existence. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE ENGLISH 
PROTESTANTS. 


4 bee English Protestants who have presented an addresg 
to Prince Bismarck evidently suppose that things which 
are called by the same name are necessarily the same. The 
German Government has a quarrel with the Roman Catholic 
Church on its hands, and the English Government threehundred 
years ago had a quarrel with the Roman Catholic Church on 
its hands. That the conditions of the two quarrels are entirely 
different is a matter of no importance. One of the combatants 
is the same in both cases, and that is identity enough. Pro_ 
bably no one is more surprised than Prince BisMarck at hear. 
ing that he has been engaged in maintaining “the principles 
“ of true liberty.” The German CHANCELLOR usually scorns 
to conceal by any conventional drapery the real character of 
his acts. He has thought it expedient to legislate against the 
religious orders on the alleged ground that they are con- 
spiring against the unity of Germany. The particular 
measure he has employed is exceedingly arbitrary in its 
character. If it is excused at all, it must be excused by the 
plea of necessity. There are circumstances under which no 
Government stops to consider whether it is maintaining 
the principles of true liberty or any other principles. Its 
object is to ensure its own safety, and in practice this 
supreme end is always held to justify the means. The judg- 
ment ultimately passed on the Government will be decided 
by two considerations—was the danger as great as it was. 
represented, and were the steps taken to avert it the only 
ones that would have answered the purpose? The perse- 
cution of the English Catholics under Elizabeth cannot, except 
by a perversion of words, be described as a struggle for 
liberty. It may be called, with more reason, a struggle for 
life, and the Government of that day has some claim to be 
excused on the ground that this was the light in which it saw 
it. The condemnation of Exizabetu’s Ministers is that they 
misapprehended the real nature of the danger, as well as of 
the means proper to avert it. The men whom they executed 
might under a different discipline have remained or become 
good subjects. So far as their deaths had any effect at all, it 
was felt in the increased number of secret reconciliations to. 
the Roman Catholic Church. Prince Bismarck has the good 
fortune to live in a time when banishment, or at worst 
imprisonment, has for the most part taken the place of death 
as a punishment for offences such as those of Campion or 
Suerwin. But though the infliction of a light penalty involves 
less odium than the infliction of a heavy one, the legislation. 
which imposes it must be judged by the same standard. If 
the Jesuits are really labouring to overthrow the German 
Empire, and if their expulsion from German territory is the 
only means by which their designs can be successfully opposed,, 
Prince Bismarck’s demand for exceptional and arbitrary 
powers will be abundantly justified. The phrases about “ true 
“liberty” with which the English address is seasoned 
only show how insensibly the habit of living in a free 
country affects the language even of its most illiberal citizens. 
If those who signed it appreciated Prince Bismarcx’s policy 
more accurately, they might perhaps have had the modesty to 
ask themselves whether they have any data for determining, 
the validity of the only argument which can be alleged on its 
behalf. It is more probable, however, that they are prepared 
to call any severities necessary which happen to be directed 
against Papists. 

It is a further instance of confusion of thought that the 
signers of the address make no distinction between the parti- 
cular contest with Ultramontanism which Prince Bismarck is- 
carrying on after his own incisive fashion, and that larger con- 
flict between Ultramontanism and freedom of which, in one 
shape or another, all Europe is the theatre. They fuil to see 
that, now that the material power of the Roman Church is 
almost gone, the battle must be fought with fresh weapons on 
both sides. For some little time longer the Church may refuse 
to recognize this conclusipn, because its admission would in- 
volve the abandonment of what is still the cardinal feature of 
her policy—the temporal sovereignty of the Pore. But the 
death of Pius IX. can hardly fail to modify greatly her atti- 
tude upon this point, and in that case there will be nothing 
to prevent the Ultramontane object from becoming in reality, 
as it has always been in name, the consolidation of 
a spiritual empire. The Roman Church has ordinarily 
argued that the shortest road to get power over man- 
kind is to get power over those who rule mankind. 
To all appearance it is no longer within the Church’s com- 
pass to do this. Instead of her alliance being valued by 
persons in authority, it is repudiated as only tending to make 
their authority unpopular. The most arbitrary acts of the 
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civil. governor stand some chance of being condoned, pro- 
yided that the clergy are included among those who suffer 
from them. So long as the Roman Catholic Church persists 
in her present policy there is no probability of any change in 
her fortunes. But she has an ample store of traditions from 
which to draw precedents for a different course, and it is on 
the cards, to say the least, that she may once more try the 
experiment of taking the part of subjects against their rulers, 
instead of using all her strength in support of rulers against 
their subjects. The exaggerated value which she has of late 
placed on human authority may be greatly modified by the 
discovery that human authority is usually exercised to her dis- 
advantage. It is so long since the Church has aimed at being 
a really popular force that the world has almost forgotten 
that she was so once, and may conceivably try to become 
so again. ‘That this conversion will be more than skin 
deep is almost beyond the limits of hope. Ultramontane 
fanaticism has so leavened the Roman Church that a change 
of front in matters political would probably be only resorted 
to as a means of avoiding a change of front in matters ecclesi- 
astical. Although, however, the spiritual aims of Ultramontan- 
jsm would be unaltered, a difference in the manner of advancing 
them might make a considerable difference in the manner of 
meeting them. Prince Bismarck is not apparently troubled 
by any thought of this kind. He wants the Jesuits out of the 
way, and he puts them out of the way in the most common- 
place manner possible. 

It would be interesting to know upon what weapon the 
CHANCELLOR most relies to hold his own in the return match 
which the Jesuits are pretty sure to play at the first oppor- 
tunity. The heroic age of the Society of Jesus was one in 
which they were proscribed and persecuted over a large part 
of Europe. No law that could be directed against them was 
found to answer its purpose. Wherever Catholicism was in 
danger, either from open enemies or from lukewarm friends, 
there, under some disguise or other, a Jesuit was certain to be 
found. If Prince Bismarck trusts to his police to make any 
such action on the part of the Jesuits impracticable, he 
reckons, we suspect, without his host. 'The members of secret 
societies have rarely been detected in the course of their 
journeys, and men whose heads would have fetched their 
price in more than one capital have travelled as safely as if they 
were somany bagmen. Nor is it at all certain that it will be 
necessary for the Jesuits to resort to disguise. The object they 
will have in view will not, like that of their spiritual ancestors, 
be the performance of purely pastoral duties. The secular 
clergy throughout Germany will go on preaching, saying 
mass, and hearing confessions. Even Prince Bismarck will 
not carry his hostility to the Church to such a length as to for- 
bid the performance of purely spiritual functions. What after 
all is it that the Jesuits could do in Germany which they will 
be prevented from doing by being shut out of Germany? 
They cannot preach; but they can flood Germany with books 
which shall contain the substance of their preaching, and 
mould and colour the sermons in every German Church. 
They cannot direct penitents; but the Confessional gives but 
few opportunities of direct political teaching, and means can 
usually be found of reaching the same end in other ways. 
The principal result, therefore, of their expulsion will be to 
place them in a far more intimate relation with the rest of the 
clergy than that in which they have lately stood. Even the domi- 
nant Ultramontanism of the Roman Catholic Church has not alto- 
gether extinguished the old hostility between secular and regular 
priests. Prince Biswarck has taken the surest means to 
efface this feeling by making religious orders the object of 
direct persecution. It would be well if some of those who 
signed the English address would be at the pains to enlighten 
their countrymen as to the “wisdom” which they allege 
Prince BisMARcK to have manifested in this business, The 
CuaNceLLor’s own mouth is necessarily closed on the subject; 
he is not in a position to mention the good results which he 
expects to flow from a measure which to many observers 
seems to be at once irritating and ineffective. When so clear 
an insight into the Prince’s designs has been vouchsafed to 

rd CHoLMONDELEY and his companions it is provoking to find 
their wisdom taken for granted instead of being made evident 
to us by careful exposition. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AT THE HAGUE, 
HE International Society has been fortunate in the political 
* lull which left the newspapers at leisure to report and 
discuss the proceedings of the meeting at the Hague. The 
Speeches, motions, and resolutions of the Congress are wholly 
Without interest for the outside world, except as far as they 


may chance to throw a light on the numbers and resource’ of 


the subversive Association. There is no use in arguing 
with revolutionists who hold that it was right to burn the 
Tuileries, and to murder a number of unoffending priests, 
judges, and civilians. Discussion can only proceed on the 
assumption of common principles; and there is no point on 
which the old-fashioned politician or moralist agrees with Dr. 
Kart Marx. That all property should be taken from its 
owners, and that those who resist should be killed, are propo- 
sitions to be affirmed or refuted by force, and not by reason- 
ing. The demagogues at the Hague not unnaturally contrasted 
or compared their assemblage to the interview of the three 
Emperors at Berlin; but there is fortunately rio reason to 
believe that they have a million of armed men at their backs. 
As might be expected, the different sections of the Interna- 
tional Society attach various degrees of importance to the 
respective principles which they profess in common. Every 
little faction of anarchists has been allowed to contribute, like 
a State Department in the compilation of a Queen’s Speech, 
its own favourite dogma to the general confession of revo- 
lutionary faith. Dr. Marx, half Frenchman, half German, and 
wholly Jew, Baxounne, the Russian Nihilist, Socialists from 
Spain and Jacobins from Paris, ally themselves with our own 
familiar OpGers and APPLEGARTHS in the general conspiracy 
against existing society; but it may be recorded with a kind 
of patriotic satisfaction that the English members of the In- 
ternational have from the first been more practical in their 
aims and more moderate in their opinions than their foreign 
colleagues. Perfectly ready to concur in any verbal profes- 
sion of hostility to capitalists, proprietors, and the middle 
classes in general, the English delegates have never lost sight 
of their original object of facilitating and propagating strikes 
and of raising wages. Although the license allowed by 
English institutions suggested the convenience of establishing 
the General Council in London, Mr. OpcGer, who was for 
some time President of the Association, was always regarded 
by his cosmopolitan associates as a representative of English 
narrowness and prejudice. At general meetings England has 
been represented not only by indigenous delegates, but by 
French and German artisans who happen to live in London. 
An infamous apology for the crimes of the Commune, which 
was published on behalf of the London Council, proved to 
have been issued by Dr. Marx without the express authority 
of the English members. 


The proceedings at the Hague seem to have been prin- 
cipally remarkable for the display of internal dissensions. 
Though the Society is only ten years old, it includes several 
hostile parties and two rival Governments. The Council, 
which professes to exercise regular authority, has been in 
some respects superseded by an organization called the 
Alliance, which appears to be more esoteric, and, if possible, 
more revolutionary, than the Society itself. There is also a 
question whether the Council shall exercise independent 
power or be controlled by a popular vote, and incidental 
disputes have arisen on the credentials of the delegates. The 
only would-be delegate whose claims were absolutely rejected 
was charged with belonging to an American section which 
propagated not only the doctrines of the International Society, 
but spirit-rapping, the abolition of marriage, and other 
irrelevant heresies. One fastidious member of the Congress 
expressed the opinion that the whole American nation was 
unworthy to share the privileges of the International 
Society. The native citizen of the United States was, 
as the critic contended, too selfish and too clever to 
work with his own hands, and he contrived to devolve his 
share of toil on the German, the negro, and more especially on 
the Irishman. It was also remarked that the representative of 
a German section at Chicago was neither a German nor an 
inhabitant of the United States. The unexpected transfer of 
the head-quarters of the conspiracy from London to New York 
has not been fully explained. In some quarters the Spanish 
delegates were objects of suspicion, although they might claim 
the merit of having been threatened or persecuted by their 
own Government. As the various discussions were conducted 
in four languages, it is not surprising that there should have 
been some confusion. The original English members of the 
International Society supposed that they were founding a 
universal Trade Union which would prevent the employers 
of any country from procuring foreign labour in case of a 
strike. They have ever since been embarrassed by the 
co-operation of allies who were bent rather on the immediate 
annihilation of capital and of social order than on the gradual 
establishment of the supremacy of the working classes. Few 
of the Continental leaders are really artisans, and those among 
them who are political refugees sympathize but little with 
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the feelings or prejudices of those among whom they live. 
The English Internationalist, though he is a Republican and 
a Socialist, desires some more practicable or earlier result 
than universal anarchy and spoliation. The more intelligent 
promoters of Trade Unions foresaw that success in their 
contest with employers would probably be followed by the 
diversion of trade and industry to countries in which the cost 
of production was lower. They consequently desired to enlist 
their probable competitors in the conspiracy against the 
capitalist and the consumer ; but hitherto they have been for 
the most part compelled to content themselves with rhetorical 
phrases. If the object of the English Unionists had been 
more clearly understood, it would probably have been, not 
without plausible grounds, denounced as a proof of insular 
selfishness. 

Newspaper reporters discharge their proper function in re- 
cording as far as possible the internal squabbles of the Inter- 
national Congress; but the public debates of any body of the 
kind are essentially uninteresting. When the International 
at any future time meditates serious mischief, it will keep 
its deliberations secret. Some of its members perhaps, 
who have been previously unaccustomed to the transaction of 
public business, may begin to learn by experience that the con- 
duct of affairs is not uniformly simple and easy ; and they may 
even find that revolutionary agitators are not exempt from 
ambition and other human weaknesses. On the other hand, 
statesmen who have taken alarm at the organization of a 
universal conspiracy ought to feel indebted to the Government 
of the Netherlands for the tolerance which has given the Inter- 
national leaders an opportunity of exhibiting their weakness. 
The only great success which they affect even temporarily to 
have achieved was the establishment of the Paris Commune; 
and it is a matter of dispute whether the International Society 
really induced the populace and the National Guards to 
engage in their suicidal revolt. Many other political and 
social sects concurred in the criminal folly of the insurrection, 
and in the more unpardonable atrocities by which it was 
afterwards characterized. The speakers at the Hague profess 
to wish for the annihilation of national boundaries; and yet 
they have not persuaded their adherents in any country to 
abate their patriotic animosities. At the first outbreak of the 
war between France and Germany the Socialist workmen 
of Paris were the loudest in their applause of the aggression ; 
and they lost no time in demanding and procuring the ex- 
pulsion from France of their German rivals in industry. No 
other class more sedulously cultivates the excusable resent- 
ment which is felt against the conquerors; nor are the German 
workmen on their part indifferent to the greatness and unity 
of their nation, although some of them are disaffected to the 
existing form of government. 

It may be hoped that the Continental delegates were not 
justified in the assertion that English workmen are for the 
most part sold to GLtapsTone and Moriey. Mr. GLapsToNE 
has on several occasions experienced the ingratitude of that 
flesh and blood with which he feels a deep though fitful sym- 
pathy; but it might have been expected that Mr. Mor.ey’s 
money, if not his coquetry with revolution, would have 
secured for him a brief period of indulgence. It is true that 
Mr. Mortey has the reputation of being a bigoted adherent 
of some religious sect, while the International sternly pro- 
scribes every form of Christianity ; and it may also be taken 
for granted that a wealthy trader, though he may be 
willing to spend money in the purchase of political influ- 
ence, is not prepared for a universal and equal distribution 
of property. Mr. Mortey’s subsidies to political agitation 
are harshly described at the Hague as bribes to the London 
Jacobins, who probably never intended to compromise their 
principles or their projects of subversion. It appears to 
the Marxes and Baxounrnes that nothing but pecuniary 
corruption can account for the preference of trade combina- 
tion to rere conspiracy. While Mr. Mortey has no 
means of working on agitators except by the vulgar instru- 
ment of cash, Mr. GLapstone probably administers his bribes 
in the less substantial shape of fine words. Like the mem- 
bers of the International Society, the English Minister dis- 
believes in national jealousies and in the possibility of foreign 
war; but he labours under the disqualification which attaches 
to financiers and political economists. The extreme revolu- 
tionists of the present day probably dislike the doctrines of 
Cospen more heartily than Conservatism itself; nor are they 
deluded by Mr. GLapstone’s courtesies to Fenian agitators or 
by his quotations of BrapLaven’s poems into the belief that 
he shares their opinions. Perhaps, after all, it is true that 
and Brapiaveu are sold to GLapsroxe and Morte. 


THE NORTH SURREY DISTRICT SCHOOL, 


C is certainly disheartening when a system only too rich in 
weak points suddenly breaks down in a point which had 
been considered one of its strongest. This is what seems 
to have happened in the case of the North Surrey District 
School. The physical and mental training of pauper children 
is often of a most unsatisfactory kind. Its shortcomings are 
known, but the obstacles in the way of removing them are 
almost insurmountable. London, however, has of late been 
supposed to constitute an encouraging exception to this state 
of things. Pauper children have been removed from the 
injurious influences which are inseparable from workhouse 
life, and have been collected in large separate schools provided 
with all the appliances for giving them a sound industria] 
training, and so dissociating them as completely as possible 
from pauper habits and associations. The Inspectors of 
Poor Law Schools have spoken with the highest praise of 
these institutions, and have lamented that the Poor Law Board 
should have been induced to sanction, even as an alternative, 
the system of boarding out children in labourers’ families, 
Objections may have been raised from time to time to the too 
great advantages enjoyed by pauper children in these schools, 
but the fact that their condition was one of present comfort, 
with good opportunities for the future, has been assumed, with 
apparently good cause, to be beyond dispute. 
The North Surrey District School at Anerley is one of the 
schools in question. It has room for 950 children, and has 
a farm of fiity or sixty acres attached to it, with seventeen 
cows and four pigs. The physical conditions requisite for 
the welfare of a community of children seem to be united 
here. ‘The situation is pleasant and healthy, with the Surrey 
hills in front and the Crystal Palace behind. There are the 
means of relieving the monotony of indoor life by outdoor 
occupation of various kinds. The system in use at these 
separate schools provides in addition for a variety of indus- 
trial occupations indoors, so that all the advantages which can 
be enjoyed by children who are virtually orphans, or who, if 
not orphans, would ordinarily be the better for being so, seem 
to be secured to the inmates. The Lancet newspaper, which 
has before done good service in exposing the sanitary defects 
of workhouse administration, has dispelled this pleasing 
illusion. It has sent a Commissioner to visit the school, in 
order to ascertain the truth of sundry unfavourable reports 
which have been lately in circulation as to the health of 
the children. The writer of the Report was given all 
the information he wanted by the medical attendant and 
by the master of the school, and it does not appear 
that there is any dispute as to the accuracy of the Lancet’s 
statements. The general result of these statements is as 
follows :—Out of 766 children, 104 were in the infirmary, 
and this number is rather under than over the average. With 
four exceptions, the whole of the patients were suffering 
either from ophthalmia, or from skin disease, or from both to- 
gether. The skin disease was exceedingly various in form, 
and affected nearly every part of the body. In the year 
ending last March 1871 the deaths were nearly five times 
the average number in the school for the previous five years; 
in the year ending last March they were six times that 
average. ‘The infirmary list and the death list taken together 
are tolerably conclusive evidence as to the sanitary condition 
of the school. Nor are the causes of this state of things far 
to seek. The infirmary arrangements are altogether inadequate 
for the treatment of troublesome and highly contagious forms 
of disease. Until lately there have been only three nurses to 
more than a hundred children—a proportion which made it 
impossible that each child should be carefully watched or any 
strict attention be paid to cleanliness, This defect has been 
in a measure supplied by the addition of three more nurses, 
and the whole number is shortly to be increased to eight. The 
medicalarrangementsare stillas defective as the nursing arrange- 
ments were till lately. The doctor gives two hours every 
day to the school, for which he is paid 100/. a year, but part 
of this time has to be spent in making up the medicines which 
he has ordered. The diffusion of contagion appears to be 
provided for rather than guarded against by an arrangement 
under which two children are bathed in the same water, and 
each child is not in practice provided with a separate towel. 
Until lately there have been no means of disinfecting linen, 
so that the machinery for propagating disease has been in full 
force. Ventilation is not much esteemed by the nurses, and 
instead of the eyes of the ophthalmic patients being shaded, 
light: is simply excluded from the wards in which they are 
placed. It appears, however, that even these facts would not 
by themselves account for the prevalence of disease 10 
school. It is quite intelligible why the children should not 


be cured when they get into the infirmary, but there must be 
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other reasons to account for so many of them getting there. 
‘The explanation is found in the sanitary arrangements of the 
school itself. In spite of advantages of situation, the day- 
rooms are cheerless and imperfectly ventilated, while the 
ygrounds are so shut in as to exclude both air and view. The 
dormitories are too full of beds—forty children having till 
lately slept in a room which gave them only 290 cubic feet 
of space each. The drainage of the school is described as 
“ emitting constantly bad smells in every part of the esta- 
blishment,” while the boys’ watercloset is quite inadequate for 
the number who use it, “ arate. | filthy,” and separated 
only by a low partition from the washing-room. The diet of 
the children is insufficient. On three days in the week they 
do not have meat, and on these days they have nothing after 
their rice or potatoes at one o'clock except a pint of milk 
and water for supper. “ This diet,” says the Lancet, “ will 
« not sustain health, and when the children break down the 
“ cannot be got up again by any amount of quinine and iron.” 
It is possible that this state of things may be excused on 
the plea that after all these children are only paupers, and 
that these evils are only such as the poor are heir to, whether 
in or out of the workhouse. Sufficient diet, well ventilated 
rooms, perfect drainage, and adequate nursing when they are 
ill, barely fall to the lot of the independent labourer’s 
children. Why should the children of paupers be better 
off than they? There are two answers to this inquiry. 
In the first place, the comparison on which it pro- 
fessedly rests is not accurate. Children who live at 
home and share their parents’ fortunes, such as they 
are, are exempt from the specially depressing influences 
which affect large masses of children living always in the 
same place, and knowing only official care. It is a well- 
ascertained fact that prisoners cannot be kept in health even 
for short terms without a diet considerably in excess of that 
on which a labourer lives without actual illness for many 
years, and the same law applies to children in these large 
district schools. In the second place, even supposing that 
the condition of the two classes of children were really 
identical, it would not follow that it ought to remain so. In 
dealing with pauperism among children, we are dealing, it 
may be hoped, with an acute, not a chronic, disease. In 
training the inmates of the North Surrey District School the 
great aim should be to ensure that they shall not live as 
paupers when they leave school. It is not expedient to make 
the adult pauper comfortable while he is in health, because 
the effect of doing so would be to give an idle man a direct 
inducement to become a pauper. But it is expedient to make 
him comtortable when he is ill, because, sickness not being a 
voluntary state, his conduct will not be appreciably influenced 
by such treatment, and because it is to the interest of the 
community to put him as soon as may be into a condition in 
which he will be ableto earn hisown living. Both these considera- 
tions apply with increased force to the case of pauper children. 
Childhood is not even like sickness—a possibly recurrent 
state. A boy who has been comfortable in a workhouse 
school will not be able to draw any inference as to the com- 
fort of an adult pauper in a workhouse. Not only is it to the 
interest of the community that children should be put as 
soon as may be into a condition in which they will be able to 
earn their own living; it is possible—which unfortunately it 
1s not in the case of the man—that they may also be put into 
4 condition in which they will wish to earn their own living. 
A sound pauper education ought to send out children provided 
with feelings and habits which will prevent them from them- 
selves becoming paupers, except by unavoidable misfortunes. 
The first essential of such an education is physical health. If 
children are turned out of a pauper school with weak eyes, 
sore heads, and rickety limbs, they will in an immense 
majority of cases have neither the moral energy nor the 
bodily strength which they will need if they are to make their 
own way in life. A school conducted as the North Surrey 
District School appears to have been, at all events of late 
years, will in the end be far more costly to the ratepayers 
one conducted with even an exaggerated disregard of 
economy. Ifthe managers of the school are well advised, they 
Will set on foot a searching reform in every department of the 
school. The Local Government Board has given them notice 
to set their house in order, and allowed them time to do it in. 
If they do not turn this interval to account, they will show 


themselves singularly regardless of a respite which they have. 
hardly deserved. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
THE Social Science Congress has now been established for 
sixteen years, and, though it has lost some of its novelty, it 
does not appear to have lost any of its interest for the class of 


people for whose benefit it was originally devised. The audiences 
of the sections are now composed, it is true, more exclusively than 
formerly on the co-operative or mutual accommodation wes wd 
a sort of tacit understanding—“ Listen to me, and I will listen to 
you ”—hbinds them together in patient and loyal fellowship. But if 
the general public has rather fallen away from the meetings, the 
number of philosophers has multiplied, and there are at any rate 

uite of them to keep each other comfortably in countenance. 

Ithough the projectors of the Congress did not exactly invent 
what they called social science, they provided it with an imposing 
name, and a tempting opportunity for public exhibition; and 
these favourable conditions naturally led to its development. A 
ver many amiable, simple, kindly people were surprised and 

elighted by the sudden discovery that they were adepts in 
social science, just as the French shopkeeper was elated by the 
idea that he had been talking prose all his life without know- 
ing it. They had often wished that poor people were 
better off, and had remarked that bad smells could hardly 
be wholesome; but these familiar observations acquired a 
new and most agreeable importance—an importance reflected on 
themselves—when dignified by the name of social science. The 
Congress furnished a convenient limbo for vague aspirations, crude 
benevolence, talk, dreams, and philanthropic 
commonplaces. It was a sort of Parliament into which anybody 
could elect himself for a small sum, and the form of debating 
and ing resolutions kept up the pleasant illusion that the 
vistulbtan were somehow assisting to govern the country. As a 
means of public discussion the Social Science Congress is no doubt 
useful enough in its way. It is a very good thing that attention 
should be directed to questions of public health, criminal dis- 
cipline, and so on ; that ideas should be compared, plans proposed, 
and an attempt made to give coherent and intelligent expression 
to the floating sentiment and current speculations on these sub- 
jects; and it is also perhaps a good thing that the whims and 

umours of the community should be periodically tapped in this 
manner. Discussions of this kind-help to form public opinion, 
and they may be indirectly a relief to private society. A man 
who has an opportunity of reading a paper at a Congress has less 
excuse for starting sewage talk at a dinner-table, or boring his 
friends on all occasions with his crotchets about reforming the 
criminal classes by means of jam-tarts and velocipedes, or putting 
down war by a court without constables. If the Congress had only 
been started a quarter of a century earlier, Mr. Brooke of Tipton, 
who had gone into so many things, and wanted to take up 
“Wilberforce and Romilly’s line, you know, and work at. 
Negro Emancipation, Criminal Law—that kind of thing, now,” 
would have gravitated naturally towards it, and would never have 
thought of going into Parliament. Ladislaw would have collected 
documents for him and written out his papers, and for a small 
charge he would have gratified his craving for publicity without 
any danger of being exposed to the eaten | of a squeaking Punch. 
Even members of Parliament appreciate the freedom of being able 
to take part in debates which have no practical results, and to 


make speeches which their constituents do not think it worth. 


while to criticize too closely. Nothing in these days is done with- 
out advertising, and the Congress is certainly useful as an adver- 
tising medium. It supplies an excellent platform for any one who 
is anxious to keep his name well before the world, and to surround 
it with cheap associations of public spirit, philanthropy, and keen 
interest in the welfare of the people. Nothing could be more cha- 
racteristic of the Association, and of the confused vagueness which 
distinguishes its proceedings, than the name by which it describes 
the field of its studies. It is difficult to imagine anything more 
remote from science, in any proper sense of the word, than what is 
called social science, and the adjective is equally meaningless or 
misleading. Everything that affects humanity in any sort of way 
might of course be called social, and in a more limited sense social 
is sometimes used to imply non-political. It might be not un- 


reasonable to describe as social arrangements which are left to the- 


voluntary action of society ; but arrangements which are intended 
to be prescribed and enforced by law necessarily partake of a 
political character, though they may not invariably be the subject 
of a party contest. 

Mr. Lowe once observed that philosophers were not wanted in 
the House of Commons, and we have only to look at the pro- 
—_ of the present meeting of the Social Science Congress at 

lymouth to appreciate the force of a remark which was not 
meant offensively, though it gave great offence in some quarters 
atthe time. Mr. Lowe of course did not intendsto disparage the 
philosophers, but only to suggest that abstract debates on first 
principles were out of place in an assembly where what was wanted 
was an immediate decision on a practical question. A man who 
went to a baker’s for a loaf of bread would be naturally disgusted 
if he were offered a sheaf of corn or a of flour; and what is 
wanted from Parliament is not the laying down of abstract rules, 
but distinct practical directions as to what shall or shall not 
be done in a given case. It is true that a practical decision 
should be governed by first principles, but public business would 
soon be brought to a hopeless deadlock if the House of 
Commons were to be turned into a school of element 
philosophy. We find that at Plymouth the Department 
of Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law is in- 
vited to discuss such questions as “Can a Court of [nter- 
national Arbitration be formed with a view to avoid War, and if 
so, in what cases?” and, “ What ought to be the primary aim 
of Punishment—to Deter or to Reform?” It is obvious that 
discussions of this kind are closely akin to arguments on the 
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atest amount of happiness attainable by man, and whether the 
world should be governed by persuasion or force. The Health 
Department is asked to determine offhand “ the principles on which 
a comprehensive measure for the improvement of the Sanitary 
Laws should be based”; while the Department of Economy and 
Trade, under the congenial presidency of Sir John Bowring, has 

ropounded for its cogitation such problems as these :—(1) How 
fer ought Taxation to be direct or indirect? (2) What principles 
ought to regulate Local Taxation and Administration? (3) How 
may the condition of the Agricultural Labourer be improved ? 
Three or four hours a day, with an interval for lunch, during 
some six or seven days, are allowed for the exhaustive treatment 
of these simple questions. It may be doubted whether Parliament 
would be profitably occupied in listening to the disquisitions of 
philosophers or speculations on abstract subjects of this kind. Indeed 
it would be well if certain members of the House of Commons 
could be compelled by a Speaker’s warrant to attend the sittings 
of the Social Science Congress, and to blow off superfluous vapour 
before they return to Westminster. In this way the Congress 
might become a valuable Parliamentary safety-valve. 

The President's address was quite in Sealer with the spirit of the 
programme. Last year, it will be remembered, Sir J. Pakington, 
with innocent enthusiasm, sounded the first note of the great project 
of social regeneration by means of a joint Committee of peers and 
working-men. Lord a does not commit himself to a proposal 
for providing artisans with snug houses and sunny gardens out of the 
rates; indeed, when it comes to be a question of practical conclu- 
sions he is discreetly vague and hazy; but he hints at measures 
which go even beyond the amiable and confiding Socialism of his 
predecessor in the chair. There is one passage in the address 
which we are afraid is calculated to add to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s alarm at the advance of heathenism. The late 
Governor of Madras remarks that the accidents of his life have 
brought him into connexion with “the servants of God and 
humanity of every colour, from the agent of the London Mission 
to the Jesuit father, and from the Zenana teacher to the cloistered 
votary of St. Mary the Repairer,” and he has found them all 
very much alike. What is wanted, he thinks, is to preserve 
enthusiasm and to increase charity, and we are led to suppose that 
the form of religion is only a trifling detail. But Lord Napier’s 
remarks on what is called the land question are still more 
curious. He starts with the remark that “the distribution of 
property is the feature in our laws which presents the greatest 
apparent hardship, which arouses the keenest sense of injustice, 
which affords the readiest materials for misrepresentation, and 
which discovers the most dangerous inconsistency between our 

litical institutions and our social condition.” e can hardly 

oubt that his own address will be used as a convenient addition to 
the materials for misrepresentation, although, taken as a whole, 
one pe of it effectually confutes the other. Having asserted that 
the law of real property discovers the most dangerous inconsistenc 
between our political institutions and our social condition, Lol 
Napier immediately goes on to show that, so far from there really 
being any inconsistency of this kind, our laws, customs, ways of 
life, social feelings,and traditions all work in the same direction. 
“Primogeniture, entail, traditional predilections, the exigencies of 
fashion and recreation, the accumulation of capital, are working 
incessantly together to promote great aggregations of land in the 
hands of a few.” It is usually supposed that a law should be 
adapted to the jer and habits of the people upon whom it is 
imposed, and Lord Napier shows that in this case, even if the law 
were to be altered, there are important influences at work which 
would probably continue to produce the same results as at present. 
Again, Lord Napier observes that in regard to real property, Great 
Britain stands apart and alone in the civilized pve The contrast 
between our laws on this subject and the laws of other countries 
“arrests and offends the eye,” and it may be admitted that if the 
laws of nations required to be shaped, not to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions of each country, but to satisfy the pedantic requirements of 
a uniform pattern, this might be a serious objection. But Lord 
Napier himself supplies an answer to his own argument. If the 
law of England is exceptional, it is because England is an ex- 
ceptional country. Among the peculiar conditions which aflect 
the distribution of land in this country, he mentions “the high 
value of land produced by the abundance of capital derived from 
the profits of manufactures and trade; the immense amount of 
capital invested by the landlord in farm buildings and permanent 
improvements, in connexion with the existing groups or areas of 
cultivation ; the large amount of capital required for the cultiva- 
tion of land and the maintenance of stock in a country where 
scientific culture is firmly established, and where that culture 
alone can raise production in any degree to a level with the 
requirements of the whole people, already so insufficiently supplied.” 
Elsewhere he remarks that land in England is of limitedextent, and 
while our manufacturing prosperity lasts will necessarily be diffi- 
eult of acquisition. Lord Nagrer does not seem to be conscious 
that, while arguing against the law, he is at the same time demon- 
strating that the state of things which he dislikes is mainly due to 
other causes. He is for the abolition of the rights of primo- 


geniture ; but almost in the same breath he admits that “ the size 
of the estates in which primogeniture is chiefly operative have no 
pernicious results.” He calls for the subdivision of estates, so as to 
impart “the benefits of real property to the greatest number,” and 
yet he tells us that “the greatest estates are often the best or- 
e amount of capital is indispensable to the 
the blame on 


dered,” and that a 
adequate cultivation of the soil. Then he throws 


entail, but immediately recollects that in the part of the coun 
he himself knows best entailed estates are as well managed as other 
estates, and often better, and that you may see, on the one hand, 
“estates under strict destinations where every habitation has been 
rebuilt in a single generation by the intelligence, philanthro 
and taste of a life landlord,” and, on the other hand, “lands pur. 
chased as an investment, in which improvements of this naturg 
have been restricted to a bare commercial necessity.” Yet, not. 
withstanding the practical advantages of the existing system, itg 
adaptation to the sentiments, traditions, and habits of the people 
and the irresistible influence of social and economical circum. 
stances all working in the same direction as the law, Lord Napier 
is delighted at the prospect of its “early and inevitable extinc. 
tion.” We have no intention of going into a discussion on the 
law of real property. We have drawn attention to Lord Napier's 
address merely as a remarkable example of the confused reasoning, 
impulsive theorizing, and misty benevolence which go by the name 
of social science. The truth would seem to be that the ex-Governor 
of Madras has given his mind very much to the study of the 
land settlement of India, and has jumped to the conclusion that 
what suits India must be indispensable to England, the natural 
reasoning being ust the other way. But when the Zemindar 
gets into the head of a theorist on the land laws, we know what 
to expect. 


THE NURNBERG TORTURE-CHAMBER. 


7 E need not describe the once free Imperial city of Niirnberg, 
The old Frankish city, with its citadel, its walls, its endless 
towers and gates, its streams and bridges, its fountain, its ho 
witnesses of civic splendour and civic taste, are among the best 
known things in Europe. Its churches are renowned as the most 
striking examples—unless argeg Liibeck Dom—of the truth 
that, if we wish to know what a medieval church really looked 
like, it is not mony | either Roman Catholics or Anglicans, but 
among Lutherans, that we must go for it. To the strictly archi- 
tectural student the city will perhaps be of less interest than some 
others of less renown. His treasure will be, not St. Lawrence, 
not even St. Sebald, double-apsed as itis, but the two precious little 
twelfth-century chapels placed one over the other in the Imperial 
fortress ; the contrast between the massive pillars of the lower one 
which bears the weight, and the airy shafts of the upper one, the 
private chapel of the Emperors, which rests upon it. The nave of 
St. Sebald too has its value as an elegant example of German 
Transition, and from its singular contrast with the later choir. Yet 
the traveller who comes from many other German cities will 
rhaps be disappointed in the Niirnberg churches taken alone, 
What is thoroughly striking at Niirnberg is the general aspect of 
the whole city, far more than any particular object. “To the 
student of municipal history no place is clothed with a de 
interest. The city shows no sign of decay, no sign that its fall 
from its ancient dignity has carried with it my 3 loss of material 
prosperity. The modern wealth of Niirnberg has happily made 
for itself dwellings without the walls, and has left the city itself 
almost cbratersa. 9 to breathe in all its fulness the spirit of the old 
patrician commonwealth which passed away within the memory 
of men yet living. 

That commonwealth has a long history, a history of the usual 
type in city communities, how freedom was wrested or bought bit 
by bit from an external power, and then lost bit by bit to a 
oligarchy within the city itself. The House of the Burggraves of 
Nurnberg has grown, step by step, into a House of German 
Emperors. But the first step was when there came to be a House 
of Burggraves at all. In the eleventh century Niirnberg itself is first 
heard of in history ; in the twelfth we first hear of its Burggraves. 
The name, the same as our own Boroughreeve, was at first the title of 
an Imperial officer who represented the Emperor in a city which 
acknowledged no meaner lord. In the thirteenth century, as the 
Emperor sank in power, his representative gained, and the first 
King of the House of Habsburg first made the gy os 
Niirnberg hereditary in the House of Hohenzollern. The city had 
for some centuries to struggle for its freedom against protectors 
who were growing into masters. At one time the rights of the 
Burggrave were bought off, at another the city had to stands 
regular siege. At last Niirnberg came out of the strife a free 
city, ruling over an unusually large surrounding territory and safe 
from external enemies. But the freedom of elder times had vanished. 
A noble class had long existed in the city, and certain of the noble 
families gradually grew into an exclusive patriciate. When the 
commonwealth came to an end, though the forms of a more 
democratic constitution had not wholly passed away, all power 
eo practically lodged in the hands oft twenty-three patrician 

ouses. 

But it is not on Niirnberg or on the history of Niirnberg that 
we wish now to dwell. We would carry our readers to one dark 
corner of the city, and to relics some of which may, for aught 
we know, be apocryphal, but which, even if apocryphal, are not 
the less suggestive of thought. A flight of steps near one of the 
gates in the northern wall of the city leads down to a series of 
small and gloomy underground chambers which go by the general 
name of the Folterkammer or Marterkammer. We know s0 little 
of the ways of the regulation tourist that we know not whether 
the torture-chamber forms part of his regulation bill of fare —_ 
with Albert Diirer’s house and the pictures in St. Lawrence an 
St. Sebald, But, be this as it may, the thoughtful traveller 
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hardly leave Niirnberg without a visit to this chamber of horrors. 
It brings us nearer to the frightful jurisprudence of a past time to 
see writh one’s own eyes the engines which the perverse ingenuity 
of man devised for the express purpose of inflicting suffering on 
his fellows. We have a like show of our own on a smaller scale, 
put English patriotism has sometimes tried to raake itself believe 
that the instruments of torture which survive in the Tower were 
prought over in the Spanish Armada for the purpose of torment- 
ing English Protestants. coon | has a much larger stock to 
display, and she has not hit on the device of affirming that the 
stock in trade of her own oligarchy formed part of the camp 
furniture of Albert Achilles. Indeed, if we may believe the guide 
whose flickering lamp leads the way through these accursed vaults, 
men were walking about Niirnberg within living memory who had 
themselves felt some of the lesser tortures in their own persons. 
There is the rack, the thumbscrew, the cord, the ladder, the chair 
set thick with nails, the weights for the feet, and what we think 
of as an engine rather of military than of civic cruelty, the famous 
wooden horse, “ the colt foaled of an acorn,” which at Niirnberg 
by the name of the Spanish ass. And among them are other 
oo of punishment, which illustrate the grotesque rather than 
the directly cruel side of medizeval jurisprudence—instruments not 
of suffering but of shame, the hideous masks in which some 
classes of offenders were made to stand exposed to the mockery of 
all beholders. At last a journey through many narrow passages " 
and massive doors, @ path evidently designed as a fitting approach 
to the crowning horror of all, leads us to the masterpiece of 
devilish skill in this particular craft, die eiserne Jungfrau, the 
tron virgin. A figure with no definite limbs, but which might 
for a female form shrouded in a spreading cloak, is crowned 
with a distinct woman’s head with ruff and head-dress of an 
antique local fashion. This is the iron virgin, whose deadly em- 
brace was the most fearful means of inflicting death. The figure 
ned and the victim was thrust into its destroying grip; as it 
p ey nails pierced every part of his body, two being specially 
mapped out to hit the eyes, and, if life was not at once put an end 
to, he fell to starve and rot in a lower depth, a yet more hideous 
vault below. Such is the tale as is told us on the spot. We 
have not made the matter the subject of any antiquarian 
inquiries, but we know of nothing to raise a doubt as to the 
nuineness of the story. And, even if anything should 
ave been touched up a little, whether in the instruments 
themselves or in the stories told about them, we know enough 
instances of the like kind from other sources to leave little doubt 
as to the general truth of the picture which this frightful exhibi- 
tion calls up. To take one instance only, the first which comes 
into our head, the illustrations to the chronicle of Diebold Schil- 
ling of Luzern set before us tortures done in the face of day as bad 
as any—save the virgin herself—which are alleged to have been 
done at Niirnberg in the bowels of the earth. 
Among the engines in the Niirnberg torture-chamber there 
are engines of two classes. There are instruments of torture 
strictly so called, and there is, in the virgin herself, at least one 
instrument for the infliction of death in a cruel form. These are 
two classes which should be carefully distinguished, and the dis- 
tinction is of special importance in our own history. Torture 
applied with the purpose of getting the truth out of the person 
tortured is one thing; the infliction of death in a form involving 
needless pain or insult is another thing. The former is bad 
enough, but the latter is much worse. The objections to the tor- 
ture in the ordinary sense are mainly two. First, as the Civil 
Law itself, in allowing it, admits, it is a most uncertain and 
untrustworthy way of getting at truth. A man of a strong body 
and a firm will may steel himself to endure any amount of pain 
tather than either confess the charge against himself or bear wit- 
hess against his comrade. A weaker soul in a weaker body may, 
at the first touch of the rack or even in sheer fear of it, confess 
anything, true or false, simply to be spared the pain. It was 
Felton, we think, who, when threatened with the rack, told the 
Privy-Councillors that, on the rack, he was as likely to denounce 
them as his accomplices as anybody else. In the jurisprudence 
of some times and places a man could not be put to death unless 
he confessed. An innocent person whom torture drove to a false 
confession might thus be put to death, while the hardy criminal 
might save his life, if he thought such life worth living for. 
Secondly, the increased humanity of later times would argue 
that, even if torture was a certain means of getting at the truth, 
yet it could not be right to get at the truth in such a way. It 
would argue that it is better to come to a few wrong decisions 
than to turn a judicial proceeding into something so horrible as 
the infliction of torture. It might argue further that its infliction 
would tend to harden the hearts of all concerned, and so tend in 
the long run to injustice, to a general needless severity in the 
edministration of justice, But, with all this, it should be re- 
membered that the infliction of torture in order to get at 
evidence does not necessarily imply any personal delight in 
cruelty on the part of him “i inflicts it. Te is very likely to 
ead to it, but it does not necessarily imply it. A judge who 
believes that the rack is really a sure way of extorting truth 
may order the rack to be applied in all sadness and sym- 
pathy for the victim. The executioner himself—the “ tormentor” 
~must, one would think, like an executioner of any other 
soon grow callous, and one would think that no good 
man would willingly undertake such @ post. Yet a man might 
come to the office of tormentor, as to some other unpleasant 


olfices, without any very deliberate choice on his own part. And 


it is theoretically possible, though. not very likely in practice, that 
he might feel, like the surgeon performing a painful operation, 
that the object in view justified the apparent immediate cruelty 
of the means. On the part both of judge and of executioner the 
torture was most likely to be abused, most likely to have a cor- 
rupting effect on the minds of those who had anything to do with 
it. But it is possible in idea that both might look upon it asa hard 
duty which the end justified, and might inflict it with a heavy 
heart, and even with a feo a not to make the torture one jot 
more severe than was actually needed for the purpose at which 
they aimed. 

To some extent this applies also to torture used as a means of 
punishment, not as a means to extract evidence. The chief case of 
this is when death is inflicted in a lingering or needlessly painful 
form. It might be argued that, by making punishment yet 
more terrible than the mere infliction of death, it better ful- 
filled its purpose of striking terror into others. We need 
hardly say that experience does not bear out this argument, 
and, as a matter of fact, we may doubt whether this was the argu- 
ment really most present to the minds of the inventors or in- 
flictors of cruel forms of death. In ruder and coarser minds 
the prevailing feeling would be that of direct vengeance on the 
criminal, a feeling which might easily degenerate into an actual 

leasure in the suffering inflicted. A prolonged death of any 

ind, like the deaths of Ravaillac and Damiens, is much more of 
a spectacle, it supplies much more of interest and ‘curiosity, than 
a mere hanging or beheading. When the most learned physicians 
of Paris had settled how Damiens might be put to most pain, all 
Paris went to look at the show as if it had been a bear-baiting or 
a pigeon-shooting. But mixed up with this there was, in earlier 
times at least, a feeling one degree more respectable. There was 
something besides the wish either to rid the world of a dangerous 
person, or by fear of his example to hinder others from walking 
in his ways. There was a notion that certain forms of death or 
suffering were in themselves appropriate to certain crimes. The 
heretic was burned as a foretaste in this world of what his doom 
was to be in the next. When David of Wales and William 
Wallace were put to death piecemeal, it was not for one crime 
only, but for an accumulation of crimes, and each portion of the 
sentence was held to be specially appropriate to some portion of 
the offence. Barbarous as all this was, it was something different 
from the mere spiteful cruelty by which Bernabos or Galeazzo 
Visconti took forty days to put a man to death, inflicting some 
mutilation every alternate day and leaving days of rest between. 

Another stage, the last of all, is when, besides the infliction of 
pain, the notion of mockery comes in—when in short, the in- 
tliction of death, or of suffering short of death, is directly brought 
within the region of sport. There is something of mockery as 
well as of suffering in forms of death like crucifixion and impal- 
ing. The notion of mockery comes out more strongly in such a 
case as the military punishment of the wooden horse, which we 
have also seen among the tortures of Niirnberg. When we come 
to throwing men to the wild beasts, the element of sport is dis- 
tinctly avowed ; the very name of the process is dudus or venatio. 
But the notion of mockery in addition to suffering comes out most 
strongly of all in such a devilish engine as the etserne Jungfrau. 
The name and the eyoory form of suffering, the dying a 
horrible death under the guise of an embrace, seems to bring this 
particular form of wanton cruelty to its height. 

Here in England we may fairly say that in these matters, 
although we have been bad enough, we have not been so bad as . 
our neighbours. Torture to extort evidence or confessiun, though 
freely practised during an evil time of about two hundred years, 
was never for a moment legal. Whenever a man was sent to the 
rack or the scavenger’s daughter, it was done by a special exer- 
cise of prerogative, not as any part of the ordinary process of a 
court of law. But we may notice in such names as the “scaven- 
ger’s daughter” and “little ease’”’ some degree of the element of 
mockery coming in. In some of our forms of execution, as in 
the burnings of our heretics and the embowelings of our traitors, 
there was plenty of cruelty, but there was nothing of mockery. 
The thing was done in all seriousness, and a grave reason was 
given for every disgusting detail. The mutilationsat one time in 
use, pre-eminently under the Conqueror, were done, strange as it 
ai seem, under a notion of mercy. William bored out the eyes 
and chopped off the hands of men whom less merciful princes 
would have hanged outright. The thing which we seem to have 
had wholly to ourselves was the fate, whether we are to call it 
torture or punishment, which befel those who refused to plead. 
This, unlike the torture strictly so called, was done in regular 
course of law. But it should be remembered that its familiar 
name, “eine forte et dure,” was a corruption of “ prisune forte et 
dure.” Those who devised this procedure would most likely have 
had elaborate arguments to show that it was not torture at all. 


CHOOSING OR FINDING. 


fd heey controversy as to which is the better of the two methods 
of marrying one’s daughter in use in France and England 
respectively has not or been decided by any preponderating 
evidence. Whether the parents—especially the mother—ought 
to find a husband for the daughter, or whether the girl, young 
and inexperienced as she is, should seek one for herself, with 
the chance of not knowing her own mind in the first place, 
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and of not understanding the real nature of the man she chooses 
in the second—these are the two principles contended for b 

the rival methods, and the fight is still going on. The truth 
is, the worst of either is so infinitely bad that there is nothing 
to choose between them; and the same is true, inversely, of 
the best. When things go well, the advocates of the particular 
system involved sing their peeans, and show how wise they 
were; when they go ill, the opponents howl their condemnation, 
and say “ We told you so.” . 

The French method is based on the theory that a woman’s 
lmowledge of the world, and a mother’s intimate acquaintance with 
her daughter’s special temper and requirements, are likely to be 
‘better guides in the chcice of a husband than the callow fancy of 
2 al ro It is assumed that she will be able to separate the 

ity from the appearance, to winnow the grain from the 
. chaff. She will appraise at its true value a fascinating 
manner with a shaky moral character at its back, and a 
~ handsome face will go for little when the evidence of the family 
lawyer proves the poverty of the family purse. To the girl, a 
fluent tongue, flattering ways, and a taking presence, would 
have included everything in heaven and earth that a man should 
be; and no dread of future poverty, no evidence of the bushels 
of wild oats sown broadcast, would have convinced her that Don 
Juan was a mauvais parti and a scamp into the bargain. Again, 
the mother usually knows her daughters’ dispositions better than 
the daughters themselves, and can distinguish between different 
idiosyncrasies and their respective needs as no young people are 
able to do. Laura is romantic, sentimental, imaginative ; but Laura 
cannot mend a stocking or make a shirt; her hands are small— 
gloves six—and her arms are like tobacco-stoppers. She has no 
power of endurance, no persistency of temper, and no executive 
ability ; but she falls in love with a younger son just setting out to 
seek his fortunes in Australia; and, if she is allowed, full of 
enthusiasm and delight she marries him, and goes out with him. 
In a year’s time she is dead, literally killed by hardship; or, if 
-she has vitality enough to survive the hard experience of rough- 
ing it in the Bush, she omens into a wretched, haggard, faded 
woman, prematurely old, hopeless, and dejected ; the miserable vic- 
tim of circumstances, sinking under a burden too heavy for her to 
bear. Nowa French mother would have foreseen all these dangers, 
and have provided against them. She would have known the 
unsubstantial quality of Laura’s romance, and the reality of her 
physical weakness and incapacity. She would have kept her out 
of the sight and hearing of that fascinating younger son just off to 
Australia to dig out his rough fortunes ia the Bush, and would 
‘have quietly assigned her to some conventional well-endowed man 
of mature age, who might not be exactly a soul’s ideal, and 
whose rheumatism would probably make him chary of the 
moonlight, but who would have taken care of the poor little frail 
body, dressed it in dainty gowns and luxurious furs, given it a 
soft couch to lie on, and a luxurious carriage to drive in, and 
have provided it with food convenient and ease unbroken. And 
in the end, Laura would have found that mamma was right, and 
knew what was best for her; and that her ordinary-looking, 
middle-aged caretaker was a better husband for her than would 
have been that adventurous young Adonis, who could have 
given her nothing better than a shakedown of dried leaves, 
a deal box for an armchair, and a cup of brick tea for the 
sparkling wines of her youth. It.may be a humiliating con- 
fession to make, but the old saying about poverty coming in 
at the door and love flying out of the window holds true in 
all cases where there is not strength enough to reugh it; 
for the body holds the spirit captive, and, however willing 
the one may be, the weakness of the other conquers in the end. 
- On the other hand, Maria, square-set, defying, adventurous, brave, 
-would be as one smothered in rose leaves as the wife of a 
-rich man here in England. The dull monotony of conventional 
life would half madden her; and her uncompromising temper 
would break out in a thousand eccentricities, ol make her count- 
less enemies. Let her go to the Bush if you like. She is of the 
stamp which bears heroes, and her sons will be a stalwart race fit 
for the work before them. The wise mother who had it in hand to 
organize the future of her daughters would take care to find her 
a man and a fortune which would utilize her energy and courage : 
but Maria, if left to herself, might — fall in love with some 
cavalry officer of good family and expectations, whose present 
“dash” would soon have to be exchanged for the stereotyped 
conventionalities of the owner of a place, where, as his wife, 
her utmost limit would be riding to hounds and taking off the 
prize for croquet. 

Such well-fitting arrangements as these are the ideal of the 
french system; just as the union of two hearts, the one soul find- 
ing its companion soul, and both living happily ever after, is the 
ideal of the English system. Against the French lies the charge 
of the cruel sale, for so much money, of a young creature who has 
not been allowed a choice, scarcely even the right of rejection ; 
against the English there is the cruelty of suffering a girl's fool- 
ish fancy to destroy her whole life, and the absurdity of treat- 
ing such a fancy as a fact. For the French there is the plea 
of the enormous power of instinct and habit, and that really 
it signifies very little to a girl what man she marries, provided 
only that he is kind to her and that she has not fallen in 
love with any one else, as she is held to be sure to love the 

first present For the English there is the counter plea of in- 
dividual needs aud independent choice, and that women do not love 
by instinct but by sympathy. The French make great account of 


the absolute virginity in heart of the young girl they marry; 
few Frenchmen think they had t kind o 
ranted if they married one who had been engaged two or three 
times already, and to whose affianced lovers Mol toon accorded the 
familiarities which we in England hold innocent and as matters of 
course. The English, in return, demand a more absolute fide} 
after marriage, and are generous enough to any false starts before, 
To them the contract is more a matter of free choice than it ig in 
France ; consequently failure in carrying out the stipulations cay. 
ries with it more dishonour. The French, taking into considerg. 
tion that the wife had nothing whatever to say to the bargain 
which gave her away, are inclined to be more lenient when the 
theory of instinctive love fails to work, and the individuality of 
the woman expresses itself in an after-preference; always pro. 
vided, of course, that the bienséances are respected, and that no 
scandal is created. 

Among the conflicting rights and wrongs of the two systems it 
is very difficult to say which is the better, which the wiser. If jt 
seems a horrible thing to marry a young girl without her consent, or 
without any more knowledge of the man with whom she is to 
her life than can be got by once or twice seeing him in formal public 
conclave, it seems quite as bad to let our women roam about the 
world at the age when their instincts are strongest and their reason 
weakest, open to tha flatteries of fools and fops, the prey of pro- 
fessed lady-killers, the objects of lover-like attentions by men 
who mean absolutely nothing but the amusement of maki 
love, the subjects for erotic anatomists to study at their pleasure, 
Who among our girls after twenty carries an absolutely un- 
touched heart to the man she marries? Her former predilection 
may have been a dream, a fancy—still it was there; and there are 
few wives who, in their little tiffs and moments of irritation, do 
not feel, “If I had married my first love, he would not have 
treated me so.” Perhaps a wise man does not care for a mere 
baseless thought; but gil are not wise, and to some a spiritual 
condition is as real as a physical fact. Others, however, do not 
trouble themselves for what has gone before if they can but secure 
what follows after; but we imagine that most men would rather 
not know their wives’ dreams, and that cet autre, however shadowy, 
is not the less a rival not specially desired by the average 
husband. 

If the independence of life and free intercourse between young 
men and maidens is, in its degree, dangerous in England, what 
must it be in America, where anything like chaperonage is 
unknown, and where girls and boys flock together without a 
mamma or a guardian among them; where engaged couples live 
under the same roof for months at a time, also without a mamma or 
a guardian; and where the young men take the young women 
about on night expeditions alone, and no harm thought by any 
one? Is human nature really different in America from what it 
is in the Old World? Are Columbia’s sons in truth like Erin’s 
of old time, “so good, or so cold”? It is a saying hard of 
acceptance to us who are accustomed to regard our daughters as 
nag things to be taken care of; if not quite so frail as the 

rench regard. theirs, yet not too secure, and certainly not to 
be left too much to themselves with only young men for their 
guardians, They are our lambs, and we look out for wolves. To 
be sure the comparative paucity of women in the United States, and 
the conviction which every girl has that she may pretty well make 
her own choice, helps to keep matters straight. That is easy to be 
understood. There is no temptation to eat green berries in an orchard 
fullof ripe fruit. Butif this is true of America, then the converse must 
be true of England, where the redundancy of women is one of the 
most patent facts of the time, and where consequently they cannot 
so well afford to indulge that pride of person which hesitates 
among many before selecting one. In America this pride of person 
of itself erects something of a barrier between the wolves and the 
lambs; but where the very groundwork of it is wanting, as in 
England, it behoves the natural guardians to be more on the 
watch, and to take care of those who cannot take care of them- 
selves, Whether or not that care should be carried to the extent to 
which French parents carry theirs, and especially in the matter of 
making the marriage for the daughter and not letting her make 
it for herself, we leave an open question. Perhaps a little modi- 
fication in the practice of both nations would be the best for all 
concerned. ithout trusting quite so much to instinct as the 
French, we might profitably deny a little more than we do to the 
independent choice of those who are too young and too ignorant 
to know what they want, or what they have got when they have 
chosen; and without letting their young girls run all abroad 
without direction, the French might, in turn, allow them some 
kind of human preference, and not treat them as mere ani 
bound to be grateful to the hand that feeds them, and docile to the 
master that governs them. 


RELICS. 


_ Protestant traveller is sometimes oddly affected when he 
sees the collection of relics in some foreign church, The frag- 
ments of ancient bodies, neatly arranged and labelled in glass 
cases, produce a mixed sentiment of disgust, contempt, and half- 
conscious sympathy. The superstition which attributes super- 
natural powers to the jaw of a departed saint is from his view 
both preposterous and degrading. Whether in a Catholic or & 
Buddhist place of worship, it indicates a barbarous confusion 

thought, worthy only of a debased intellectual condition, [tis 
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ent of primitive materialism incongruously incorporated with 
a loftier form of belief. But putting aside the fictions in which 
the sentiment is embodied, there is perhaps something which 
1s to him in the sentiment itself. We are all given to relic- 
punting after a fashion, The most unimaginative philosopher 
ean rarely be quite indifferent to the body which was once the 
ysical envelo of a friend. Bentham, indeed, pentes by 
example that after a man is dead his body ought to be regarded 
from a purely physiological point of view. It was to be considered 
as a mass of bones, nerves, and muscles very much at the service 
of any surgeon who might care to pull the machine to pieces. 
Few le, however, would be able to carry out this doctrine to 
its full logical conclusions, We know that the interest which we 
feel in any merely material object which we have been in the 
habit of connecting with a sag dear to us depends upon an 
association in our own min There is no real objective connex- 
jon between our friends and the crutches on which they supported 
themselves, whether the crutches were formed of wood or of 
flesh and blood. But the association is not the less sacred ; 
and the fallacies which it may involve are not such as we are 
anxious to disperse. We prefer that our “ frail thoughts ” should 
“dally with false surmise,” and are willing to cherish any object 
which, by any link of association, may call up faces that were 
once dear to us. 

The instinct, in short, is natural enough ; and yet it is rather a 
troublesome one, and apt occasionally to defeat its own purpose. 
Most young people, and especially: young women, are in the habit 
of accumulating museums of objects which have a sentimental 
yalue. They possess miscellaneous collections of odds and ends of 
jewelry, locks of hair, and perhaps fragments of clothing. A 
child’s shoe may become a piece of embodied poetry, and be 
yalued at an indefinite price. As for the ae of correspondence 
that are preserved till their ink is faded and their paper tattered, 
they are enough to strike with awe the librarians of the British 
Museum. Any one who has accidentally disinterred an old 
deposit of this kind in some forgotten chest has found an 
admirable text for melancholy and perbaps rather cynical musing. 
For not only are they sad by force of the contrast between the 
interest which they once excited and their present want of mean- 
ing, but we cannot help asking how far they ever served their 

rpose. Was not even the first proprietor intolerably bored with 
them during his or her lifetime, and only restrained by a half- 
superstitious feeling from summarily consigning them to the 
flames? When they were first neatly arranged and put away in a 
sacred receptacle, it was doubtless with the intention of frequently 
recurring to them and reawakening old emotions. The chances are 
that they were never examined again, and that the sacred receptacle 
only asserted itself as a distinct nuisance when a change of habitation 
became necessary, or a lumber-room had to be cleared out. They 
were originally preserved as a kind of pledge that the sentiment 
associated with them should be permanent; and as unluckily the 

ledges which every one makes to himself are void of any binding 
e, they have survived to be merely a ghastly reminder of the 
smallness of the space occupied by old memories. A pile of letters 
may not occupy much room in a house, but it is odds that it will, 
after a year or two, occupy room more than proportioned to the 
influences of the past upon the mind of the proprietor. A person 
who systematically burns every letter as soon as he has received 
it is probably accumulating fewer reasons for regret than the 
person who religiously preserves them in the hope of some future 
effusion of pious sentiment. 

Indeed it is plain enough why old associations are very apt to 
beabore. We have all been invited in guide-books to be pro- 
foundly moved in a great variety of places. Far from us and rom 
our friends must be that frigid philosophy which would prevent 
us from plowing with patriotism or piety at the place where the 
immortal Smith first saw the light of day, or where the immortal 
Brown sealed his sincerity with his blood. We have duly visited 
the designated spots, and found that our tears obstinately refused 
to flow. In fact it has turned ont that Smith’s birthplace was 
exactly like an innumerable variety of other places where nobody 
was ever born to speak of, and that the scene of Brown’s martyr- 
dom is merely a commonplace bit of pavement in an ordinary 
street. The truth is that we are making too great a demand upon 
our imaginations. Most of the places where remarkable events 
have happened are so arran as to give us no aid whatever in 
reconstructing the event for our fancies. It is lucky if they are 
not invested ‘with associations which jar upon us, and make the 
event seem more unreal than ever. Uf course there are a large 
number of historical scenes of which this is not true. A building 
which ere the architecture of a distant period helps us to 
roll back the tide of time; a battle-field, if we have any milit 
knowledge, makes the event much more intelligible to us than it 
could be from maps and verbal descriptions. For the most part, 
the manufacturers of guide-books neglect this obvious distinction. 
They expect us to be equally affected whether the scene is one 
which gives us material help in framing and colouring our visions, 
or is identified only in latitude and Lagitnds with the foot of 
space where the interesting event occurred. And therefore we are 
Very apt to be struck with a sudden sense of bathos, and to find our 
imaginations fall flat just when they ought to be most stimulated. 

this holds true more generally of personal than of local associa- 

tions. A reverent worshipper shows you the thigh-bone of # saint. 
For all you can see it might have been picked up at random out 
of the ‘first churchyard in the neighbourhood. If you do not 
to believe that it works miracles, it is no more interesting 


than any specimen in an anatomical museum. Even granting its 
authenticity, you cannot realize the eloquence or the piety of a 
martyr any more vividly because you are permitted to inspect a 
fragment of his skeleton. At the utmost it may tell you that he 
was six feet high, but that is a very small hint towards construct- 
ing a man’s moral and intellectual nature. 

The first question, therefore, which any one should ask who is 
thinking of preserving memorials is the very simple one whether 
they are dead or living; whether, that is, they are calculated ata 
future time to revive fading impressions or to be merely passive, de- 
riving such interest as they may possessfrom a reflected light without 
intrinsic illuminating power. In the latter case they cannot, as a 
rule, be too soon destroyed.. What is the use, for example, of 
preserving a document in which A. B. presents his compliments. 
to C. D. and requests the pleasure of his company to dinner? Can. 
you realize any more distinctly the character of either of the - 
correspondents, however remarkable they may have been in them- 
selves? Is there not rubbish enough in the world already and 
sufficient material stored up to perplex the future historian of the 
nineteenth century P Indeed it may be said that, as a general rule,. 
all private correspondence should be burnt. Nobody writes good 
letters since the introduction of the penny postage. The art is 
lost; and the practice of preserving the documents which now 
usurp the name is bidding fair to ruin also the art of biography. 
The life of a remarkable man is now for the most part a set of 
dreary scraps of utterly faded communications abvuut trifles, con- 
nected by thin links of barren dates and dry statements of fact. 
A biography ought to be a literary work of art of the highest 
kind; it is rarely more refreshing than a blue-book of despatches. 
The hero, as the author asserts with mock humility, shall paint 
himself; and he does it by the hurried scraps of seribbling 
which now do duty for letters, and into which no reason- 
able being thinks it worth while to insert a fragment of his 
soul or intellect. Our reverential affection exceeds its proper 
bounds when it endeavours to preserve that which is essentially 
perishable. We feel this in all cases where custom has not 
deadened our perceptions. We preserve a lock of hair, but 
who would keep a tooth or a nail of a departed friend? There 
seems to be something wrong about our whole system of dis- 
posing of the dead. We have got rid of the materialist supersti- 
tion which made our forefathers attach special importance to the: 
preservation of the actual substance of which the body was 
composed at the moment of death; but we continue the practice 
to which it gave rise. Is there anything more depressing than 
the whole ceremony of an English funeral—depressing because 
it somehow environs beautiful sentiments with vulgar snrround- 
ings? The religious service is sublime, the emotions which it 
excites are admirable, but the ceremony is spoilt because it is 
made into the triumph of the undertaker. The British tradesman, 
in his most offensive form, forces himself upon us when we cannot 
resist him; we always expect the mutes to distribute scraps of 
printed paper amongst the bystanders, advertising the admirable 
arrangements by which Mr. Mould “ combines economy with 
decency.” The memory of Ophelia cannot sanctify the ceremony 
spoilt by the brutalities of the gravediggers. Is not the cause of 

is discord to be found in the misguided importance which we 
attach to the material shell of the human soul? It is not pre- 
cisely agreeable to be drowned at sea or lost in a crevasse, but 
at least the victims of such a catastrophe have the pleasure of 
reflecting in their last moments that they will not give employ- 
ment to undertakers or to those persons who have made the 
suburbs of London hideous by specimens of British sculpture. 


THE TROUBLES OF TOURISTS, 


bape is a complex world, with very few unmixed pleasures in 
it, and, by a fortunate compensation, not many unmixe«! pains. 
So at least the experience of mankind is fond of declaring in myth 
and metaphor and poem ; so sing Lucretius and Virgil, so no doubt 
sang Bavius and Meevius; so sings Milton, so sings Tupper. And 
the longer one lives the more one is inclined to agree with the 
poets, to steer a straight course between optimism and pessimism, 
and to believe firmly in the mediocrity of things. Nothing matters 
very much. Zeus Les his scales, and weighs out human destinies 

retty evenly; or, in modern phrase, the patron saint of mankind 
is the Vierge aux Balances. Such, at all events, is the placid and 
neutral feeling into which one subsides towards the end of a 
holiday abroad. 

On the one hand there is of course a vast amount of charm 
in a foreign tour. Nothing can vulgarize an Alpine sunset or rob 
a pine-forest of its beauty. The first Belgian city into which one 
enters in early morning is never commonplace ; there is always a 
delight in the old houses, the white-capped market-women, the 
cathedral. We may haunt our own National Gallery till we know 
its pictures by heart; this only adds to the attractiveness of the 
Louvre and the old Pinacothek. Above all, nothing can make us. 
forget that we are getting away, and that of itself is a pleasure as 
nearly unmixed as is possible here below. But there is no chance 
that this side of things will be neglected; on the contrary, it is 
made a positive duty to speak in a high key of praise of ail one’s 
foreign experiences, and in conversation, in letters, in the news- 
papers, nothing finds favour that is not pitched accordingly. For 
a month after Parliament brealks up the “ holiday columns ’ of an 
English newspaper are more like the ravings of an Kisteddfodd 
than the sober prose of the rest of the year. It is all true enough 
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in its way, but one has to remember that that is a one-sided way. 
Pleasure, here as elsewhere, if one looks closely enough, shows a 
hair-shirt beneath her silks and satins. 

First of all there is the weather. At home that much-discussed 
abomination is bad enough, but there are many excuses to be 
made for it. It cannot help it, being the production of a “ melan- 
choly ocean” and a gulf stream; moreover, its amusing variations 
offer a perpetual and easy topic to the inactive English tongue; 
and then, since one is at home and presumably has something to do 
indoors, its vagaries matter less than during times of idleness. 
But abroad the chances are two to one—this year they have 
almost attained to certainty—that you will be either grilled or 
washed away. It will be lng before we forget a certain day at 
Basle, last July, when neither the narrow streets of high houses 
nor the breeze which the swift river makes could do anything to 
mitigate the African heat. A short experience of the kind sends 
you up into the mountains; you eschew the towns, which are all 
in the valleys; you avoid even passes, which bring you down 
after they have led you up. Height is all you aim at; and accord- 
ingly, with Baedeker in hand, you make for the highest-placed chalet 
in your district, and take rooms for a fortnight. It is six thousand 
feet above the sea, and ought to be breezy. Unfortunately you 
have forgotten that the mountains which shut in the chalet shut 
out the wind, and for a couple of days you continue to broil. 
Then the weather breaks up, and you enjoy the full benefit of your 
exalted position. The great heat ends in a thunderstorm, which, 
like all thunderstorms, surpasses everything of the kind ever 
known before. For a quarter of an hour you are amused, excited ; 
you thrill with the grandeur of the sight as the lightning breaks 
the darkness, and shows the neighbouring snow-peaks. But in a 
wooden chalet a little of this goes a long way; and asitis a 
peculiarity of Alpine thunderstorms that when once begun they 
never end, your enjoyment has fulltime to cool. The hailstones 
rattle against the windows and the thin walls like rifle-bullets ; 
the wind seems armed with a strange strength as it comes lurching 
up; every moment you expect to be blown over the precipice 
close by. When at last the anxious night is over, you have the 
new experience of feeling what cloud-land is like. The storm has 
ended in that; while the valley suffers from no other incon- 
venience than a grey sky overhead, you, high on your Alp, have 
the same grey sky brought down to you and poured down your 
throat and left to penetrate into every corner of your room. So 
it continues from day to day; you have come for the view, and 
you cannot see ten yards before you; yet there you must stay, for 
you have taken the rooms for a fortnight, and the landlord, being a 
Swiss, and well knowing that no new travellers will come till the 
mist clears, holds you stolidly and inexorably to your bargain. 
You have no luggage with you but a knapsack, and no room for 
any books except a Milton; the hotel library is limited to a volume 
of Klopstock and a tattered Guide to Switzerland; the one 
Tauchnitz in the place is G. P. R. James’s silliest novel, and even 
that is always secured by the one other English guest. 

Unfortunately the weather is responsible for only a small class 
of tourist grievances. Out of doors it may be the most brilliant, 
bracing day imaginable, yet neither sun nor breeze can make you 
happy within the four walls of your hotel. There are too many 
visitors and too few servants; your room is just over the salle-a- 
manger, and therefore is full of the smell of dinners by day and 
of German tobacco by night; above all, since the place is rather 
a “pension” than an hotel, you are rigidly kept to the most un- 
earthly hours for your meals. A dinner of four courses at half- 
past twelve, and an exact and scarcely diminished copy of the 
same at seven—this is the régime to which Christians and 
Englishmen are subjected in the tyrannous little Alpine Republic. 
We say nothing of the torture which such treatment inflicts on 
many a London digestion; that is perhaps only a proper punish- 
ment for having allowed one’s digestion to go astray; but we do 
protest against the barbarous lack of originality which the system 
exhibits. The Frenchman’s breakfast and dinner, the English- 
man’s lunch and dinner, even the homely dinner and tea of one’s 
childhood, are the expressions of atheory, rough as it may be. They 
all imply that noon aad eventide bave different requirements in 
the way of food; but the German and the Swiss take no thought 
in the matter, and Nachtessen follows Mittagsessen in literal and 
stuffy repetition. The joys and sorrows of table-d’héte need not 
be dwelt upon; every one can remember for himself which pre- 
dominated in his own case. Pretentiousness, tediousness, the 
ingenious mischance which always places interesting young men 
between old ladies and interesting young ladies between old men, 
go to make a strong case on one side. Add to this the unending 
*‘ window controversy” which rages between the two travelling 
nations—the English preferring the chance of catching cold to 
the certainty of suffocation, the Germans defending the closed 
windows with clenched fist and guttural growls—and the sum of 
woes becomes rather formidable. 

But travelling implies locomotion, and under this head comes 
a wide class of troubles. Railways may be left out of count; 
except that some are more unpunctual than others, and served by 
more uncivil servants, and that on some you are pretty sure to be 
robbed of your luggage, there is little difference between train 
and train all the world over. The real difficulty begins when you 
enter the mountains. Then it is that kutscher, cocher, and 
vetturino have you in their power. It is true that there are some 
fortunate tourists with strong legs and small luggage, unimpeded 
ones whose pleasure is their law, and whose feet c them 
whither they will, But most travellers have wives, and all wives 


have luggage, and it is these incumbrances that are the cause of 
those carriages which throng the Swiss roads, creeping vexatious} 
up the gentlest slopes, or tearing at a heartbreaking pace along the 

ge of the precipices wherever the road goes downhill. Proteg 
is useless with the tyrant who drives you. If you suggest that he 
should quicken or slacken speed, he turns sally if he is a Swi 
and gloomily ferocious if he is an Italian. © remember an 
instance in which an unhappy passenger, in despair at his driver's 
obstinacy, and relying on his ignorance of German, murmured the 
words “Schlechter Kutscher !” in the man’s hearing. Unfortunate} 
those were the only two words of German he understood. Instantly 
he stopped his horses and refused to move; he was an Italian, he 
ated what was said; the signor was not a galantuomo, and 

itied neither the poor horses nor the poor driver; he would 

Snel at once to Chiavenna. Indeed it was only at the instaneg 
of the landlord of the neighbouring inn that he consented to 
proceed, and even then he took care, by going at a foot’s pace 
and stopping at every wineshop, to show that he remained master 
of the situation. Meanwhile his unfortunate charge had time 
enough to ponder on his imprudence, and to long for the da 
when men shall have wings like the eagle, or, like Uriel, glide 
through the ether on a sunbeam. 

We can only dwell generally on the troubles common to all 
tourists ; the special woes of each different kind of health-resort 
would be too large a subject. The cockneyfication of most of the 
Oberland, for instance, with its stufied marmots and pistol-awakened 
echoes and illuminated waterfalls; the poor old Righi loaded like 
the elephant in the Zoological Gardens on Easter Monday; the 
fashionable iron springs with their Bath Establishment, half 
workhouse half factory, their dressy crowd, their fatuous specialist 
doctors, the air of bursting health on the faces of most of their 
“invalids ”—these might one and all of them make matter for a 
separate lament, but we must leave them to the memory of those 
who have experienced them. The one great sorrow which 
swallows up all these minor sorrows in the mind of the tourist is 
that other people are tourists too. There isa deep-rooted jealousy 
of each other set in the breasts of travellers, not, quite instinctive, 
but springing from the fact that every one has found the a 
of those he has met disagreeable. We are not concerned wit 
the exceptions; however numerous they may be, they are not so 
satiebahile as the unpleasant average. An enemy always make 
himself felt more than a friend. The Englishman in Switzerland, 
for example, passes his time in a society of Germans, Americans, 
and English. He cordially dislikes the Germans because they have 
shown that success in every field of science and practical life is com- 
patible with grating voices, cheap sentiment, dowdy dress, and awful 
manners at table. Moreover, as we have said, they will sooner 
die than allow a window to be opened during dinner; and the 
atmosphere in which he is condemned to sit seems like an un- 

leasant symbol of the moral atmosphere of the future, when 

Zurope will be held in divided empire by the drill-sergeant and 
the professor. Towards the Americans he feels as though he 
would admire them, and perhaps like them very much, in their 
own country; and he wishes they would return there. Towards 
the English he is of course trebly critical, for he has a more cer- 
tain standard to judge them by, and he feels his own credit bound 
up with their look and their behaviour. And so, though ready 
enough to make friends with the “ nice” ones among his country- 
men, he is keenly intolerant of wrong dress in the British maiden, 
of insular stiffness in her mamma, of open-mouthed grumbling in 
the father of the family, of the dreadful French and worse Ger- 
man which he must expect from all. It is only as he strolls out 
on the terrace in the evening and feels the breeze coming freshly 
down from the distant glacier over which the moon is rising, that 
he begins to remember how large and beautiful a world it is after 
all; a world in which the troubles of tourists have a place, but a 
very little place, like cobwebs in a cathedral. 


IMPUNITY TO RUFFIANISM. 


A FEW weeks ago there was a general outcry at the imbecile 
and mischievous leniency of the magistrates towards ruffians 
who were brought before them charged with brutal assaults. In 
one case a man struck a woman without provocation in the street; 
a gentleman interfered on her behalf and had his jaw broken for 
his pains. Alderman Lawrence thought this abominable out- 
rage would be adequately punished by seven days’ imprison- 
ment. It is true that Aldermen are not, as a rule, the sort of 
people from whom very much is expected in the way of 
common sense, and Aldermen who go into Parliament on the votes 
of the roughs are perhaps exposed to the temptation of dealing 
tenderly with the eccentricities of their constituents. But such a 
decision as this was too much for public patience, and called forth 
strong and universal reprobation. It is impossible to enter into 
the state of mind of a magistrate who could arrive at the conclusion 
that a few days’ imprisonment was a sufficient penalty for a 
wanton and savage attack on a couple of unoffending persons, by 
which one of them was seriously injured; but it was instinctively 
felt that if this decision were to be established as a precedent, 

ople in the City would simply have to take the law into their 

ands and combine to lynch the ruffians who assailed them. The 
case was astartling reductio ad absurdum of magisterial mercy, and 
has apparently not been without some good results. The 
magistrates seem to be at last waking up to the necessity of deal- 
ing sharply with offences of this class. On Monday there was 
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uite a refreshing display of judicial severity at several of the 
ndon Police Courts. At Clerkenwell a wife-beater was sen- 
enced to six months’ imprisonment and to find a surety for his 
behaviour for a similar period upon his release. At Marl- 
Street a fellow who had an old woman, 
and then answered her remonstrances by knocking her down four 
times, and who had also knocked down and kicked the son and 
daughter of his first victim, and another woman who came to the 
rescue, was sent to — for eight months with hard labour. At 
Greenwich an attack upon a constable was punished by two months’ 
hard labour; and at Lambeth Police Court sentences of six weeks’ 
bard labour were passed upon three persons for offences of this 
kind. At Clerkenwell the magistrate was hardly up to the mark. 
One man who had assaulted the police got a month’s imprison- 
ment; while another man who had committed a similar offence 
was let off with a fine of 57, It is difficult to appreciate the nice 
discrimination by which imprisonment was inflicted in one case, 
and a mere fine in the other. On the whole, however, last 
Monday was a black Monday for the savages; and it is satis- 
factory to find that this display of rational vigour on the part 
of the magistrates has not been followed by any symptoms 
of languor or exhaustion. Next day two cases of aggra- 
vated assaults upon women came before the magistrate at 
Westminster, and sentences of six and four months’ hard labour 
were p respectively on the offenders. For an assault ona 
oliceman a labourer was sent to prison for two months by the 
Marylebone magistrate, while at Hammersmith a similar offence 
swas visited with four months’ imprisonment and hard labour. On 
Wednesday a violent costermonger, who had ferociously assaulted 
two women and a policeman, was sentenced by the Lambeth 
magistrate to eighteen months’ imprisonment, with hard labour— 
six months for each assault. It cannot be said that any of these 
sentences are excessive, and it would be well if magistrates would 
take counsel together and agree to inflict in every case of violent 
assault the maximum penalty of imprisonment, unless strong ex- 
tenuating circumstances can be proved by the prisoner. In one of 
the cases at Westminster on Tuesday, a “ respectable-looking man,” 
who had got drunk, had insulted a young lady in the street, pursued 
her into her father’s house, kicked the door open after he had been 
turned out, and then kicked the girl’s mother. The husband of the 
injured lady, assisted by a gentleman who happened to be passing, 
seized the intruder and thrust him once more into the street, 
holding him there till the police arrived. The prisoner complained 
that in the process of ejection he had been “ roughly handled,” and 
seemed to be much ——s that the magistrate did not share 
his view that a householder is bound to show great delicacy and 
tenderness in removing from his dwelling a drunken ruffian who 
has broken ae the door, kicked his wife, and insulted his 
daughter. We are sorry to say that the prisoner had perhaps 
some warrant for this opinion in the previous decisions of some 
of the magistrates ; and during his six months’ imprisonment he 
will be able to meditate on the inconsistencies of the judgment- 
seat. In another case on the same day, before the same magis- 
trate, a potman who had indecently accosted a mother and 
daughter, torn their dresses into shreds, and struck one of them 
“a fearful blow on the eye,” got off with four months’ hard 


ur. 

It would appear that some magistrates are disposed for the 
present to do their duty in the matter; but it is impossible not to 
connect the number of savage and aggravated assaults which are 
continually occurring with the injudicious leniency which was 
formerly shown to this class of offences. This is the natural 
result of magisterial weakness. We are not aware whether the 
wife-beaters and other ruffians have taken steps to petition the 
Home Secretary on the subject of the novel severity with which 
they are treated, or to get up a lime-light demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square; but it cannot be denied that they have some 
reason to complain. It is certainly hard that, after encouraging 
them with so much sympathy and indulgence, the magistrates 
should now turn round upon them without any warning, and 
punish them severely for what they have been led to regard as 
venial freaks of temper which at the most required only a 
formal condemnation. It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
ridiculously light sentences of fine or imprisonment with which 
violent assaults have been visited are equally unjust to the public 
and to the sort of people who are apt to give vent to 
their feelings in this manner. Nothing can be more damaging to 
the administration of justice than an appearance of fitfulness and 
caprice in awarding penalties. It is one of the oldest maxims of 
criminal law that punishments are effective in proportion to the 
certainty and uniformity with which they are imposed. Their 
moral influence is in a great measure destroyed when they are 
inflicted in such a manner as to justify an offender in thinking that 
he has been unfairly treated ; and it is difficult to remove an im- 
pression of this kind from the mind of a man who has been sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour for doing just what another 
man did a week before with no more serious consequences than a 

1. fine or a month’s imprisonment. The magistrates would not 

ve so many cases of aggravated assault to wy if they had been 
uniformly resolute in enforcing the law. The sentimental or 
humanitarian system has failed, and a reaction is the consequence ; 
but reactions in criminal discipline are always dangerous. The 
way in which mistaken leniency of this kind operates is simple 

i invariable. There is an increase of offences ; the public sense 
of justice is outraged ; and people are tempted to take the law 
into their own hands, or aks out for stringent measures, Some 


weeks ago, for example, there was a demand that violent 
assaults on women should be punished by flogging. There 
was a pe deal perhaps to be said in favour of the proposal ; 
and of course it is ridiculous to talk of brutalizing the 
brutes who commit such acts, But everybody will vo 
that the lash bad better be used as sparingly as possible, 
and that before it is resorted to we should be quite sure that 
ordinary remedies, firmly and uniformly applied, will not answer 
the purpose. One of these days money penalties for criminal 
offences will probably have to be abolished, except as a a. 
ment to imprisonment. It is obvious that fines fall unequally on 
different people, and they are frequently a mockery of justice. 
The poor man who has no money is locked up in default, while a 
richer ruffian purchases impunity at a moderate cost. If all men 
are equal before the law, they should equally suffer in person for 
deeds of violence. It is not desirable to encourage the idea that 
any one with a pound or two in his pocket can purchase at a cheap 
rate the privilege of knocking down and beating a policeman or a 
helpless woman in the street. Not many weeks ago one of the 
magistrates at Southwark Police Court fined a couple of men 3/. 
and 4/. respectively for what he himself described as “a scandalous 
and brutal assault upon two foreigners, who did not appear to 
have given the slightest provocation” ; and we are afraid the 
intelligent foreigners, one of whom was much disfigured in 
countenance, must have carried away a curious impression 
of English justice. Only a few days since the magistrates 
at Pontypool fined a man Sos. for breaking into a neighbour's 
house, “ laying about ” him on all sides with a lump of lead tied 
toa rope—rather a formidable instrument of castigation, and quite 
capable of producing fatal results—and finally seizing a little girl 
and deliberately placing her on the fire, where the poor child was 
horribly injured. Sport of this kind is cheap at 2/. 10s., especi- 
ally when it includes “indecent and blasphemous language in 
Court.” Without blasphemy, the fun of roasting a little girl on 
the fire and “laying about” with a deadly weapon might perhaps 
be enjoyed for a couple of pounds, or either of these amusements 
separately for a pound a-piece. A ruffian of moderate means or 
economical disposition might be satisfied with one at a time. 

It may seem rather a jump to pass from English roughs and 
wife-beaters to the brigands and assassins of Southern Italy; but 
there was a letter in the Times a few daysago from a Correspon- 
dent at Naples which we hope will not be overlooked by 
sentimentalists who aflect to believe that ruffianism and crime 
can be checked by gentle methods. It appears that the most 
audacious robberies are committed in Naples in broad daylight, 
while people who venture into the country carry their lives in 
their hands. The camorrista plies his trade of organized robbery 
with fearless confidence, while the common thief impudently 
snatches your watch, and perhaps flashes his knife in your eyes in 
the open street. It is stated in a petition signed by a number of 
deputies that “remains of the old Calabrian bands, reinforced 
by new recruits, carry on their raids with impunity on the 
confines of three provinces—Calabria Citra, Principate Citerione, 
and the Basilicata.” Manzi, the well-known brigand, escaping 
from prison, returned safely to his old haunts, through dis- 
tricts where there are military stations, and is said to be now 
actually threatening the seat of a military division. This melan- 
choly state of things would seem to be mainly due to the lax and 
feeble administration of justice. All the chances are in favour of 
daring and unscrupulous criminals. If captured, they have a 
chance of acquittal; and, even if cotton, the sentence may 
be remitted or reduced by “extenuating circumstances,” or 
technical flaws, or by the weakness of the Court of Appeal. 
The humanitarian system has been followed in Italy tor a 
number of years. The Times Correspondent says he does 
not remember any execution in Naples since that of Agesilao 
Milano, who attempted to murder Ferdinand IIL., though, he 
adds, “we have had murders innumerable of the most heinous 
character, and I have been present at the trial of persons who have 
mangled and cut up their victims.” We need hardly say we have 
not the slightest intention of suggesting that there is any reason to 
apprehend in this country, either now or at any future time, an 
outbreak of social anarchy and rampant crime such as that from 
which Southern Italy is at present suffering; but similar causes 
tend to produce, in their degree, similar results, and it may 
worth while to inquire whether the sentimentalism which has 
lately been displayed in the administration of criminal justice 
among ourselves is not already bearing its natural fruit. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the general increase of crimes of 
violence in all parts of the country, and at the same time by the 
capricious and irrational leniency of those who are entrusted with 
the administration of the law. It is to be hoped that the London 
magistrates will not flinch from the course of resolute severity 
on which they seem to have entered, and that their example will 
be followed elsewhere. 


LONDON IN THE HOP-GARDENS, 


HEN all Western London is gone out of town for the 
autumn, there are people among the poorest classes at the 

East End who have their annual outing too. We do not speak of 
those vanloads of hot and boisterous humanity which are shot out 
to disport themselves on the heights of Muswell Hill or in the 
glades of Epping Forest; they may be all the better in the end for 
their day, but in the meantime they are certainly the poorer and 
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more jaded. The people we refer to combine profit with pleasure, 
and may come home after some weeks in the hop-gardens with 
more money than they dare trust to their ragged pockets. You 
may unexpectedly meet the rush of their exodus in early 
September on any of the great Southern thoroughfares that lead 
into Kent or Sussex. If you know nothing of their business, you 
are somewhat puzzled at first. There are men tramping deter- 
minedly forward, with bundles in dirty checked handkerchiefs slung 
to their shoulders. There are lads limping along, barefooted or in 
ragged-soled boots. There are women with their backs bending 
under family packages, possibly a baby balancing on the top 
of these, while a bigger child is led along by the hand, and a 
couple more come trotting behind. There are families or parties 
or knots of acquaintances clustered round some costermonger’s 
truck or cart as a common centre, with a donkey, a man, or a 
woman in the shafts, and on it they have stowed the smaller 
children and the common household goods. All are evidently 
denizens of the city. Their clothes show as much conspicuously ; 
for although some of the men may wear ancient fustian and 
corduroys that once were serviceable, yet for the most part their 
ents are the superannuated refuse of Rag Fair and second- 
ae clothes’ shops in the slums. Nothing can look less like 
rough country work or exposure to rough country weather than 
those rusty frockcoats, buttonless and whitened at the seams, 
those flimsy trousers of tweed that commenced their career in 
the service of some cheap City clerk. So with the women. There 
are battered bonnets and tawdry flowers in the extreme fashion 
of half-a-dozen years back, and the remains of tattered flounces 
on dresses that seem as if they had been rolled in the 
gutter, as very possibly they may have been. But if 
the si of the city are to be seen on the clothes, they 
are still more unmistakable on the figures and faces of the 
wearers. Even with the youngest of them, with those who 
should be in the vigour of their prime, the frames are frail and 
badly put together, the faces are ha and worn. Some of 
them are grooved with the ineffaceable traces of vice, cunning or 
truculent, or blotched by indulgence in low debauchery. But 
these happily are rather the pone i although all have too 
evidently io harbouring in squalid dens and a tainted atmo- 
here, and are shrunken and wasted with frequent privation. 
They remind you of the flight from the plague so vividly de- 
scribed by Defoe, when all who could get a clean bill of health, 
or elude the vigilance of the authorities, packed up their belong- 
ings and fled to the country for their lives. But these people, 
battered and wayworn after only a few miles of road, have 
certainly not been scared by an epidemic. The spirits of the 
stronger are boisterous, and even the weakest and most wretched- 
looking show something like subdued cheerfulness in sympathy. 
They are all in anticipation of a thorough change of scene and 
work and surroundings; and to people with whom pleasurable 
excitement is so rare, change is more stimulating than quarterns 
of fiery spirit. Their language is good-humoured, if it is often coarse 
and profane. The men encourage their female companions with 
friendly curses, and, in the unusual lightness of their spirits, gar- 
nish their talk more profusely than usual with oaths. Poverty- 
stricken as they are, they are not all absolutely impecunious, nor 
do they travel altogether dry-lipped. Here and there the bundles 
are cast off, or the truck is shunted by some wayside public- 
house; stray coppers are painfully collected, or even a piece of 
silver is extracted from the greasy folds of a “ birdseye fogle.” It 
is a poor heart that never rejoices, and what with the beer and 
what with the fresh air and the excitement of movement, they cheer 
their draught, and L the pewter to those 
whose means only permit them to regard it longingly. 

Generally they go pretty straight to a destination, or at least 
they are not long in finding one. Many of them are old hands at 
this sort of thing, and year after year have sought the same 
employers. The others hear as they go down the road where 
hops are to be had for the picking. From the nature of the 
hop crop, in tolerable years it is almost impossible that the 
supply of labour can ever beexcessive. For the hops should be 
picked in their prime, or saved against mischance; a change in 
the weather may blight the most promising prospects, and extra 
hands only mean a shorter harvest. For the most part, the 
vagabond Londoners seek the more remote districts, for where 
there are villages and small towns the hop-growers easily find 
hands, and prefer to suns their neighbours. So the change is 
absolute from the noise and crowd and bustle of the city to the 
calm and comparative solitude of the country. The travellers 
bring their own company with them, and strangely out of keeping 
do they seem with their surroundings. In some perfect bit of 
characteristic English landscape you come upon hanging hop-~ 
gardens, backed up with copses just beginning to show the brown 
autumn tinge, and encl by luxuriantly straggling hedgerows. 
The hops are drooping in rich masses from the bending — in- 
terlacing their long streamers, and weaving themselves into festoons 
over the slight green arches overhead. You stroll on in placid 
admiration. You have seldom wandered through a scene more 
pretty, picturesque, and peaceful. The vineyards of the Rhine 
are nothing to it, nor even the trellised Italian vines in a torrid 
Italian autumn. But on a sudden you hear voices which do 
not sound like the stolid talk of the ordinary peasantry of Kent 
or Sussex. On the —— they are more like the chattering 
of a flock of starlings or jackdaws that have lighted in a strange 
field, and feel themselves somewhat abroad in it. As you draw 
nearer the louder which you can distinguish shocks all 
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While there is much to be said in favour of these annual hop- 
picking expeditions, it must be confessed that there are many 
serious drawbacks to them. On the whole, the hop-pickers them- 
selves are decided gainers. A good many of them are very decent 
people in their way, and make a little money which they lay by 
for future necessities. The pickers are paid by the work done, and 
whether the work shail be more or less lucrative, whether their 
sacks shall be filled quickly or slowly, depends on the size of the 
hop-flower and its condition. Ina good year we believe an active 
man may earn his six shillings a day. Even those who squander their 
wages may be generally supposed to have benefited their health, 
But this is not always the case; and in a wet season they may 
have to endure great hardships, with constitutions very indifferently 
seasoned. It is a great change from the close, stifling dens of 
London rookery to exposure to drenching rains, or to cold East 
winds laden with heavy fogs from the German Ocean. Werking 
day after day in wet clothes, sleeping in them night after night, 
with a piece of torn canvas, or possibly nothing at all, between 
their shivering bodies and the heavy drip from the trees, must 
infallibly sow the seeds of disease in frames but too well prepared 
to receive and foster them. And if it is not all gain to the 
hop-pickers, the foreign incursion must do almost unmixed harm 
to the natives. The newcomers bring physical and moral con- 
tamination along with them. Many an epidemic that has deci- 
mated a quiet country parish, or has at least left desolate some cot- 
tage homes, might be traced to its source in the fetid sewers and the 
fever dens of Spitalfields or Bethnal Green. Morally the case is 
far worse. We have been driven to renounce our old belief in 
English Arcadias, and have ceased to regard the ordinary English 
peasant as a type of rural innocence and purity. But just as the 
Thames, already ggg om from villages and country towns above 
Teddington Lock, becomes incomparably fouler as it passes 
London, so this flood of city vice must leave its deeper stain 
in the country over which it passes, The village tavern and 
the roadside beershop receive the dregs of the city gin-palaces, and 
the strange customers are listened to admiringly by men who are 
only too apt scholars in evil. We need hardly speak of the pro- 
miscuous mingling of the sexes as they lie huddled together in the 
barus and under the hedgerows, or of the example thus set to the 
tenantsof overcrowded cottages. Many of thesemischiefsare, we fear, 
beyond the reach of remedy. Hop-growers in the hopping season 
cannot be particular in selecting their hands, and if people of foul 
tongues and irregular habits are inclined for honest work, it seems 
hard not to employ them when honest work is going a begging 
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| your ideas of the proprieties, and jars terribly on your sense of the 
| harmonious. The language of the natives is not always as pure 
| as it might be in any sense; but what you are listening to now jg 
| the slang of East End gin-shops and “ boozing-kens.” Not that 
| those mixed groups of men and women, girls and boys, are either 
| out of humour or consciously vicious. On the contrary, they are 
| busily pursuing an honest occupation in comparative innocence of 
| heart; their faces have relaxed under the genial influence of aj 
| things about them, and the most debased sets of features are 
| lighted up in sunshine from within and without. They are all as 
| in their way as the children under working age who hayg 
ed into the roots of the hedgerows, and are awkwardly trying 
to wreathe the clematis into garlands for their sickly little heads, 
| For the time all are leading the comparatively healthy life of the 
| Bedouin, and perhaps they still further resemble the Bedouin 
| inasmuch as their hands are ready to be turned against any man 
| on occasion. Some of them may be honest enough, as some of 
| them are always hard at work, following some humble calling; but 
| for the most part they are not in the way of keeping their hands 
| from picking and stealing, and down here where things are left 
lying about, and policemen scarce, and doors sometimes on the 
| latch, the temptation to thieving is very great. Some are accom- 
| modated in great cart-sheds at the farm, others have been billeted 
| in reserved quarters in a pigsty that chanced to be untenanted, 
and the rest are bivouacking in the open, under the lee of a 
thick blackthorn hedge. One party has stretched a grimy blanket 
over a couple of Rove, another has got something that looks like 
| a ragged bell-tent, while a third—father, mother, and child—take 
| up their nightly quarters under a truck that is familiar to the 
Whitechapel Road. You see the charred circles where the kettle 
is set simmering for the morning and evening meal. That kettle 
must be replenished somehow, and country air is wonderfully 
appetizing after long and close confinement in the city, 
It would be almost too much to expect that even better 
| brought-up flesh and blood should breakfast and sup on dry 
bread and soupe maigre without trying to improve the fare, 
when hares are hopping about in the copses, and fat pheasants 
crowing in the trees overhead. Every man has not the gift 
of the poacher, although these city Arabs can generally tum 
their hands to most things of the sort. But any one can rob a 
ag ge if it is not regularly watched, and scores of mouths 
e been watering all day for those plump barndoor fowls that 
go pecking about in the stack-yard. ‘The particular farm of their 
employer is generally regarded as sacred, for obvious reasons ; but 
poultry in prime condition repays a regular marauding expedition, 
and during the hopping season there are more foxes on two legs 
than on four, prowling around the neighbouring poultry-yards, 
The charm of this particular kind of larceny is that it may be 
perpetrated with comparative impunity. The “swag” secured, 
it is “ melted down” forthwith, and when a plucked fowl has once 
disappeared in the pot, there is no means of swearing to its 
identity. 
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THE MANCEUVRES. 


INCE we last wrote the active phase of the ang sg has 
come and gone, the prescribed four battles having been duly 
fought. We fear it must be confessed that the result has been 
nerally wy, pre On the 6th took place the battle ‘of 
odford. Both sides struggled fiercely for victcry, but so little 
apparent was it who had won the day that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge gave at first an ambiguous verdict, which was only re- 
versed on the morrow in favour of the Southern army. Sir 
John Michel’s plan was simple enough. It consisted in taking 
advantage of the valleys and ridges on the southern side of the 
little river Wiley to mass Horsford’s division opposite Walpole’s 
extreme right at Codford, and to move Brownrigg’s in échelon on 
Horsford’s right. The cavalry covered the left, and Brownrigg 
detached one of his three brigades to make a demonstration about 
the village of Wiley. It will thus be seen that Michel's front, if 
the cavalry and the detached brigade of Brownrigg’s are left out of 
consideration, did not extend beyond two miles before the passage 
of the river, and became much more compact after the stream had 
been crossed. Walpole, on the contrary, covered with about 10,000 
bayonets not less than some six and a half miles—not twelve 
as has been stated. Walpole had two brigades of each division 
deployed, the third being in reserve, while Michel placed almost 
alt his force in one line, thus leaving himself scarcely any supports 
or reserve with which to push an advantage or to cover a retreat. 
The villages to the north of the river were occupied, but Codford, 
where the brunt of the attack fell, was only held by a single weak 
battalion, which was neither withdrawn promptly nor supported 
when the enemy advanced to the assault. Walpole’s position was 
on a range of heights terminating in a steep bluff close to Codford, 
and, though very strong, was not so impregnable as might at the 
first glance appear; for the slopes continually changed as they 
neared the foot, thus affording considerable cover to the assailants. 
At all events, Michel deemed that a concéntrated attack in front 
of Codford, a by a flank attack on the bluff above-men- 
tioned, offered favourable chances of success, and he managed so well 
that at the decisive point he throughout greatly outnumbered the 
enemy. Walpole, it is true, closed in his left wing, but simul- 
taneously Brownrigg arrived with his two brigades, and thus pre- 
served the pom eae | of the Southerners. Gradually Horsford had 
fought his way vp the hill, but just when a bold rush would have 
secured vi , Michel arrested his progress because Brownrigg had 
not «rived. When the latter did come up, Horsford resumed the 
advance, and was on the point of crowning the ridge when the 
cease-firing was sounded, and the verdict was given that the 
invaders had effected the passage of the stream, but had not 
captured the heights. Twenty-four hours later the Duke of 
Cambridge, having learnt that Brownrigg had been at the end of 
the battle in close support, ruled that not only had the river been 
forced, but the heights also captured. Thus the first day was an 
undoubted success for the toeeier. While we cannot but commend 
the general dispositions of the leader of the Southern army, we 
must admit that faults of detail were numerous and glaring on both 
sides. We hear of one battalion marching up in ealitnin to within 
50 yards of a firing line, of battalions interchanging volleys at 
100 yards distance, of a battery carrying on a duel with infantry 
only 300 yards off, of a militia and a regular battalion blazin 
into each other across a narrow lane, of a brigade of cavalry le 
without any object along a line of infantry which, in a position 
impregnable against horsemen, was firing at close range delibe- 
rately into the latter, and of other similar feats. 

The battle of Wishford took place on the following day, and was 
perhaps even more open to criticism. The Southern army had been 
on the preceding evening sent back to its old encamping ground be- 
tween the range of hills marking the southern boundary of the valley 
of the Wiley. It was assumed that Salisbury and the village of 
Wilton were occupied by the Northern army, the phantom garrison 
of the latter place being fixed at 3,000 men. Walpole, having 
thrown back his ow a little, rested that flank on an ancient en- 
trenchment called arnbury Castle. The left extended to a little 
beyond Wishford, which village, as well as Stapleford, was feebly 

ied. A weak line of _ also covered the right wing, and 

tan from a little above Stapleford obliquely across the downs. The 
extent of the main position was about four and a half miles, 
Tene at least 60,000 instead of only 12,000 men to occupy it. 
It was also atevery point much too distant from the advanced posts 
to afford them effectual support if the latter were intended obsti- 
nately to dispute the of the river. There was this further 
flaw in the dispositions, that the point of junction between the 
two wings was almost bare of troops. The artillery, moreover, 
were frittered away all along the heights. In fact, poe Te to hold 
oat part of an absurdly drawn out line, Walpole was strong 
nowhere, For hours did he passively wait for the development of 
the enemy’s plans, a his cavalry far too sparingly to procure 
information. Yet he held all the passages of the river, and it 
was obvious that the thick wood which crowns Grovely Hill 
an admirable screen for the dispositions of the Southern 


patrols, was never explored, and indeed served its Payee 
at the 


effect of the surprise. The infantry, in their hurry and their fear 
of injuring their own artillerymen and general, would scarcely 
have poured in a very elective fire at first, and a moment’s my 4 
a have enabled the captors to shoot the horses and carry 
side arms, if not to spike or remove the guns themselves. Hors- 
ford, at all events, must in real war have remained a prisoner. 
The plan of Michel was to make cavalry demonstrations all along 
the line, to move Horsford’s division along the rear of the heights 
and woods to Wilton, and, when the passage of the river had been 
accomplished, then to make a direct attack with Brownrigg’s 
division on Wishford, when the whole army would fall on Wal- 
pole’s left wing. Arriving at Wilton, Horsford acknowledged the 
presence of the phantom garrison by an hour’s bombardment, and 
then crossed the river. Unskilful as he was in obtaining informa- 
tion, and slow in interpreting signs, Walpole could not fail to see 
that the brunt of the attack would fall on his left. He accordingly 
both took ground to, and closed his troopsa little on, that flank. 

line was, however, so lengthened out, and he was so easily amused 
by the demonstrations of cavalry and afew guns along his tront, that 
he did little to remedy the attenuation of his line. At length the 
storm burst upon him precisely where it might have been expected. 
Horsford fell on his left, which, being without even a staff officer 
to give directions, instinctively formed itself en potence. As soon 
as the effect of his onset began to be felt, Brownrigg made a dash 
at Wishford, and, the bridge being blown up, crossed the river by 
the fords, and rapidly pushed the defenders through the feebly held 
village. On reaching the further side his leading troops were 
received by a biting fire from the unsupported skirmishers lining 
the hedges, and suffered also, both before and after crossing the 
stream, from the fire of a distant battery. The Northerners—not- 
withstanding that Horsford struck rather widely, and did not, as 
he ought to have done at once, send troops to give a hand to 
Brownrigg—gradually forced the enemy up the hill. A little 
later the two divisions effected a junction, and, the crest of the 
ridge having been occupied in force by Michel, the tight was 


stopped. 

The decision of the Umpire-in-Chief was to the effect that 
Michel ought not to have crossed at Wilton, on account of its 
imaginary garrison, but that, having crossed there, he had been 
successful in his attack on the heights. But we have shown that 
Wilton had received the compliment of an hour’s delay and 
bombardment, and, considering the strength of the force brought 
against it, it was at leust as likely as not that in the time 
mentioned the garrison would have been destroyed or expelled. 
However, Walpole claimed immunity from attack by Wilton 
bridge, and his claim wes allowed, though for our own part 
we cannot but think that it was unfounded. We are at a loss 
to understand both ae ’s dispositions before the battle and 
his conduct during it. He placed himself and remained close in 
rear of the skirmishers covering his left centre, until the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with characteristic energy of speech, sent him off 
to his proper place. On both sides the fencing was loose, but in 
the Northern army the fighting had the appearance of being the 
result of the instinct of each individual captain, and to be quite 
uncontrolled by higher authority. In neither force was there to 
be seen that gradual feeding, or, if we may use the word, thicken- 
ing, of the skirmishing line, of which so much has been said. With 
the exception of the fact that supports were extended—and they 
were very weak—the skirmishing was carried out pretty much as 
it might have been in Hyde Park, and everybody would certainly 
have shot every one else. Walpole apparently kept his cavalry in 
its original position, a sort of gigantic punch-bow]; at all events 
there was no sign of its co-operation in the defence; yet, had 
it made demonstrations against Michel’s weak and fluttering 
left, time would have been gained, and time to concentrate his 
troops was what Walpole wanted. Again the 19th Hussars have 
been, in theory at least, broken up and attached to infantry 
divisions, At the battle of Wishford there were several occasions 
when a small body of horsemen dashing suddenly round the 
shoulder or over the brow of a hill might have accomplished much. 
Counter attack, however, seems never to have been attempted. 
We have already mentioned that the artillery was badly disposed 
at the time of the attack ; only twelve guns were brought to bear 
on the enemy; yet for at least an hour previously Walpole might 
have known where the blow would fall, and he could have brought 
up Horse Artillery at the gallop and Field Artillery at the trot. 

ose guns, however, which were on the spot were judiciously used, 
and, being brought to bear on three columns of Horsford’s division 
which were advancing stolidly up the hill, placed one completely 
hors de combat. As to Michel’s guns, they fred for the most part 
ata sometimes exceeding 3,000 yards ; but all the batteries 
did not keep at so respectful a distance, one of them having been 
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is ewes employers might do something towards establishing army. The wood in question was simply nibbled at by Walpole’s 
respectable hop-pickers as well as their own. And assuredly they : : 
ight see to the physical comfort of their temporary labourers, | enemy was moving by his right, which information was soon con- 
and take care that every one in their employment should have | firmed by a reconnaissance in force made beyond Wilton. Near 
sufficient shelter against the weather. _that village two Pa, goat: of cavalry came suddenly on Hors- 
ford’s division in full march towards Walpole’s left. With true 
es ie ee soldierly instinct the Northern horsemen made a dash at the 
— battery of artillery which followed the cavalry advanced guard, So 
and captured the guns and Horsford himself. The capture : 
was allowed, but no credit was given for it; the ee : 
declaring that neither guns nor General could have been held 
| in face of the fire of the infantry close in rear. It occurs 
| to us that sufficient allowance was not made for the moral 
| 
| 
| 
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seen, when only a couple of hundred yards off from a line of hostile 
skirmishers, retiring at a deliberate walk. 

On Monday last the invaders and defenders a 
The general idea was that the British army, though defeated and 
outmanceuyred in the two previous battles, had determined to 
attack the enemy; and the latter, though flushed with victory, 
resolved to throw up shelter trenches and receive the blow. 
The positions of both armies were distinctly marked out for 
them, and, the ground being thoroughly known, the affair was a 
mere field-day. To describe the action is, we are informed by those 
who were present, impossible. Indeed one newspaper Corre- 
spondent has gone so far as to termit a mere Donnybrook. The 
assailants preserved their old love for long weak lines, and conse- 
quently failed everywhere save at Wiley, which, not being 
occupied, they succeeded in capturing, and claimed thus to have 
cut the enemy’s communications. The latter, however, maintained 
that he had nothing to do with Wiley, and virtually asserted that, 
the battle being totally unconnected with strategy, he was free 
to choose lines of communication in any direction. The mistakes 
of the troops seem to have culminated on this occasion, and it is 
difficult to say who were the greatest offenders. The cavalry of 
both armies rode imperturbably along the front of batteries in 
action, battalions marched stolidly on in column when under a 
heavy fire, failed to fire at neighbouring hostile squares charged 
by their own cavalry, and fired into their own friends. In short, 
everybody was assiduous in committing every imaginable blunder. 

The final battle was fought to the south of Amesbury, and was 
certainly an improvement on its predecessors. Yet, as if to 
show the unreal nature of the affair, each party claims not merely 
a success, but an overwhelming triumph over his adversary. 
Walpole, rather contrary to the ordinary rule of war, took up a 
position on the enemy’s side of the river Avon ; but circumstances 
may justify exceptions to all rules. Michel amused him with 
cavalry and Horse Artillery till nearly the whole of the Southern 
army had crossed the river. Suddenly awakening to the fact, 
Walpole changed front to his left, and hurrying down to the bridge 
at Durnford, strove hard to smite the enemy ere the rear brigades 
could get across. Walpole’s guns however were not up, and Michel’s 
sa be heavily on Kerr’s division. Two of Michel’s battalions also 
ought till they were destroyed to cover the passage, and the 
bridge by that time was blown up. Thus was presented the absurd 
spectacle of two contending armies facing to their original rear, and 
with this absurdity ended the campaign of 1872. Michel claims 
victory because he is between his adversary and London. Walpole 
crows triumphantly, for is he not between his enemy and the 
latter’s ships ? As to the question whether Salisbury was occupied 
by one or the other army, we do not think it much signifies, In 
our opinion, Walpole is undeniably the victor on this occasion ; 
but the victory is the result of his opponent’s errors rather than 
of his own dispositions. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF IRELAND. 


hn Dublin Exhibition has no department more generally 
attractive or instructive than the “ Portrait Gallery.” Here, 
with the aid of an admirable Catalogue prepared jointly by Sir 
Bernard Burke and Mr. Henry Doyle, the visitor may trace the 
personal history of Ireland in the lives, the physiognomies, and the 
tigures of statesmen, lawyers, orators, and dramatists. Never per- 
haps did a collection bear more unmistakable marks of genius. It 
often happens that portraits are handed down as little more than 
connecting links in the long chain of a dreary pedigree, and thus it 
comes that from ancestral walls faces look out as dull in intellect 
as they are dark in colour. But here, on the contrary, no space 
can be afforded to mediocrity or nonentity. A man must at least 
have been a Lord-Lieutenant to stand among Irish celebrities. A 
large proportion of the portraits — are of persons ennobled by 
nature, men who have signalized their names by notable work in 
the service of the State, or in the sphere of philosophy, literature, 
science, or art. Here hangs Oliver Cromwell, Eel Elestonant 
of Ireland,” an engraved and well-known picture by Walker; 
also portraits of Robert Boyle the philosopher, of Bishop 
Berkeley the metaphysician, of Richard Boyle, third Earl of 
Burlington and fourth Earl of Cork, “a distinguished architect 
and patron of the fine arts,” of Sir Hans Sloane, President 
of the Royal Society, of Sir Richard Steele, “essayist and dra- 
matic writer,” of Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, with many others. The “distinguished 
persons,” no less than 627 in number, arrayed in three Galleries, 
obtain a right to the room they occupy on one of two grounds— 
either that they are Irish by birth, or that they have been “ con- 
nected with the public transactions of Ireland.” To the latter 
class belong statesmen and courtiers like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir George Carew, a distinguished soldier who “subdued the 
rebels,” and Edmund Spenser. This galaxy of great men, rang- 
ing in time from Henry VIII. down to the present day, beginning 
with the first Viscount Powerscourt, and ending with Curran, 
“orator, statesman, and wit,” indicates that Ireland has been, in 
one respect at least, a most highly favoured country. These por- 
traits show us eyes Saree with fire, brows beetling with 
resolve, - curling with kindly humour, playful wit, or scathing 
satire. The heads of Curran and of Moore, both by Lawrence, 


declare their nationality in lines of rugged character, and in 
forms which seem to throb under the play of fancy and of passion. 
The history of portrait-painting not unnaturally commences 


later in Ireland than in England. The “national portraits” ey. 
hibited in 1866 at Kensington dated back to the fourteenth 
century in the heads of Edward III., William of Wykeh 
Wycliffe, Richard IL, and Chaucer; the portraits now coll 
in Dublin do not extend beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In like manner the earlier painters more or less famj. 
liar in English Galleries—such as Holbein, Mabuse, Jan 
Antonio More, Zucchero, Mark Garrard, Lucas de Heere, Van 
Somer, and Honthorst—are with one solitary exception absent 
from the Dublin Exhibition. The one exception isa portrait which 
has been assigned, probably on insufficient grounds, to Holbein; 
as arule, however, the naming of the portraits and of the pai 
ters has been commendably scrupulous. The name of the artist 
has in fact been withheld when dubious; hence in part the unusual 
—— of anonymous works, especially in the early period, In 
ngland also the oldest portraits are without the painter's 
name, only it is to be observed that the dark era when the artist 
was unrecognized, because little more than a mechanic, extends 
in Ireland to a period of about a century later than in England, 
In other words, the interval between Holbein and Vandyck, which 
with us was occupied by the illustrious masters above enumera 
remains in Ireland a blank. This gap is perhaps nothing more 
than might have been anticipated from the political and social 
condition of the sister isle. But when what may be called the 
ortrait period of Ireland did set in—that is, from the reign of 
harles I. down to the present day—art talent, either foreign or 
native, has never been lacking. Yet the portraits assigned to 
Vandyck are dubious; that, for example, of Charles I. was evi- 
dently manufactured to order by subordinates of the studio, In 
like manner “ Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles II.,” is one 
of those inferior replicas which were constantly multiplied when- 
ever a famous head came into demand. Lely and Kneller, the 
painters next in succession to Vandyck, have in their best manner 
transmitted to posterity the distinguished Irishmen of their day, 
Thus Elizabeth Countess of Grammont, a celebrated beauty of the 
Court of Charles II., known as “ La Belle Hamilton,” is a picture 
in the happiest mood of Lely, delicate yet effective. On the other 
hand, Sir William Petty, author of the Political Anatomy of 
Ireland, is a work wherein Lely surrenders everything for the sake 
of massive ponderosity; the drapery and the flesh are overloaded 
more after the method of Kneller than of Lely. As a rule, Lely 
was the painter of coquettish ladies, Kneller of men of weighty 
brains and big wigs; by the latter is a fine portrait of “the witty 
and profligate Duke of Wharton.” But Kneller’s pencil was too 
clumsy and coarse for the play of sprightly wit; the finer faculties 
and functions of the mind eluded the grasp of a painter who saw 
in his sitters nothing more than length, breadth, and thickness, 
Irish subjects, it is true, are often bulky ; but somehow the soul 
manages to shine in the face, shrewd intelligence sparkles in the 
eye, a sense of humour curls the mouth or dimples cheek and chin, 
The Kneller period, with its sequel in Hudson, the master of 
Reynolds, is as dreary in Ireland as in England. It is curious 
to mark how a painter imparts to a whole generation his 
own ideal, if he has one, or at any rate the type, whether 
ideal or otherwise, which responds to his own mental or 
bodily conditions. In this Dublin Gallery, though restricted, 
may be distinguished the Holbein period, severe, literal, unflat- 
tering; the Vandyck era, with the grace of a courtier; the Lely 
period, meretricious and voluptuous ; the Kneller period, dense and 
wooden ; the Reynolds school, distinguished by clear insight into 
character, suavity of manner, and gentlemanly bearing. ‘hus far 
there is little to distinguish portraiture in Ireland from portraiture 
in England; in fact, the majority of these historic portraits were 
painted in England. 

Yet one difference between this Irish collection and the por- 
traits we are accustomed to see in England is the pleasant intru- 
sion of certain foreign artists. Not indeed that either in Ireland 
or in England we look for native portrait-painters till com- 
scone et | recent times; when a King wanted a portrait he 

rought the limner from beyond the seas. But between Ireland 
and the Continent special intimacies have been cherished which 
naturally extended to the arts; Irishmen, when in Italy or 
in France, took the opportunity to have their portraits 
painted. Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, went to France with 
the command of the 2nd brigade of Irish Horse Guards; ac- 
cordingly we have here his portrait by Le Brun. The Earl 
might have made a better choice; a poorer picture we have 
seldom seen. Wentworth Dillon, fourth Earl of Roscommon, 
a a and the translator of Dies Ire, was scarcely more fortunate 
when he sat to Carlo Maratti; the attitude is forced and theatrical; 
yet it is pleasant to recognize, amid a multitude of portraits which 
show a preponderance of the plebeian Dutch element, the presence 
of a grace and of a beauty which never forsake Italy even in 
decline. Such expressly esthetic traits did Battoni confer on the 
Earl of Courtown. The eful and accomplished Angelica 
Kauffmann also brought to Ireland that pseudo-classicism which, 
though now scarcely endured, was a century ago the height of 
the fashion. It is said that in Dublin there may still be found 
ceilings and walls decorated with heroes, nymphs, and goddesses 
by the hand of this lady, who infused a feminine sensibility into 
every theme she approached. Hogarth also, as we shall see, 1s 
here in strength. ‘That Angelica the idealist and Hogarth the 
broad caricaturist should thus meet is an instance of the strange 
contrarieties cast on the Irish coast; tears and laughter inter- 
mingle, the love of beauty and a proneness to the grotesque. 


ogarth ought to have been born and bred in Ireland; even the 
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incts of St. Patrick’s Cathedral teem with characters as racy 
and rollicking as the well-known actors in Hogarth’s pictorial 
dramas. By an essential fitness this unflinching chronicler of 
traits which by turns we might wish to remember and forget 
holds a conspicuous place in the Dublin Portrait Gallery. James 
Quin the actor, Oliver Goldsmith at his writing-table, the Earl of 
Charlemont, first President of the Royal Irish Academy, Viscount 
Boyne, Lady Mary Nugent, not to forget Peg Woffington, we owe 
to that impartial pencil which, while it extenuated no folly, 
falsified no truth. Hogarth was the child of nature even in 
manipulation; the style of Goldsmith is not more transparent or 
guileless than the palette of this painter; the colours on his 
canvas sparkle as gems, and dissolve as dew into thin air. In 
sentiment, too, he swept every note of the lyre; even in his staid 
and deliberate portraits we see the possibility of laughter and of 
weeping; pity it is that Hogarth could not ed get after 
his pungent manner, Plunket, Grattan, Curran, Flood, and Sheridan. 
Passionate words, patriotic deeds, melodramatic situations, would 
then have obtained. uncompromising chronicle in the national art 
f Ireland. 

Ireland comes in for a fair share of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Romney. The art of Reynolds is ubiquitous; we have traced 
jt in its range from St. Petersburg to Dublin. The accomplished 
President had the pick of intellect and of beauty; the collection 
before us tells how there came to his studio to be immortalized in 
an art which would live for ever if the colours would but last, 
Edmund Burke, Richard Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Mrs. Damer, the Duchess of Leinster, and 
many others. Adapting the words of Burke, we may say that 
the art of Reynolds “ ennobled whatever it touched”; in it was 
“manly sentiment,” “ generous loyalty to rank and sex,” “the un- 
bought grace of life.” Neither did the style of Gainsborough as 
here seen lag far behind that of his rival. Supreme in loveliness 
and simplicity, conspicuous for a genius wherein sitter and artist 
aided and abetted each other, are the portraits of young Thomas 
Linley and of his sister, the charming Elizabeth Sisker, wife of 
Sheridan. A more refined, a more sensitive, or subtle reading of 
character is not known in the annals of portraiture. In another 
charming picture, the lovely Duchess of Richmond, Gains- 
borough exemplifies his famous “ Blue Boy” theory ; here, con- 
trary to the doctrine of Reynolds, the principal light colour or 
mass is not a warm tone, but that coldest of colours, blue. The 
figure is thrown up by a wooded background, and the effect gained 
becomes supremely artistic. The lesson taught would seem to be 
that genius cannot be fettered by dogmas; no sooner is a painter 
bound down than he breaks loose and finds means of escape, if only 
by having recourse to the exception which proves the rule. In this 
ht we have always looked upon Gainsborough’s feat of the 
“Blue Boy”; in like manner, in the picture now before us, the 
blue of the lady’s dress, though technically a cold colour, is forced 
into brilliance, and obtains the value of a warm pigment. Ina 
portrait gallery it is a relief to encounter a problem or meet with a 
phenomenon ; the majority of works fall almost of necessity under 
routine treatment, even in Ireland, where we might naturally hope 
for some diverting eccentricities. 
On the walls of this National Portrait Gallery is read the story 
of Ireland’s gloryand calamity. Portraits of patriots and orators—of 
Flood, Grattan, Curran, Bushe, Plunket, Emmet, Sheridan, and Shiel 
—recall by their presence a time of impassioned eloquence, an epoch 
of brilliant talent, dashed and darkened by political misfortune. The 
Catalogue prints a letter from New York, written this year by the 
nephew of Robert Emmet. “I am,” says the writer, “ near the 
close of my eightieth year, very infirm,” and “ out of the habit of 
writing.” Yet in ardent words of affection the old man tells of 
asmall miniature of Robert Emmet, “taken by his own desire 
when he was under sentence of death ”—“a perfect likeness, 
ogee the only authentic one in existence ”—“ too precious to 
kindred in the United States to be put in peril of loss.” An 
accurate photagree? represents the original. In the same room 
reserved for miscellanies some interesting characters congregate. 
Here is a crayon reigs of Dean Swift, and within eyeshot 
hangs “Stella,” a head characterized by a sense and a firmness 
that substantiate the Dean’s eulogy, “ never was one of her 
sex born with better gifts of mind.” Also among the illustrious 
dead speeer Daniel Maclise, William Mulready, James Barry, 
John Doyle, Cardinal Wiseman, Croker of the Quarterly, and 
Mahoney, better known as “ Father Prout.” An original design for 
one of the “ H.B.” sketches recalls the well-known head of Daniel 
O'Connell. With these and other men of our times this instruc- 
tive series of national portraits is brought to a close. Dublin 
te years has not been without native painters to whom the 

pee and the beauty, the age and the wisdom of Ireland might 
safely confided. The present President of the Hibernian 

' ademy, Mr. Jones, and his immediate predecessor, Mr. Catterson 
mith, ainted portraits of contemporaries who here take a place 
among the historic characters that their country loves to honour. 
The national importance of the collection we have passed under 
Teview will scarcely be called in question, and in conclusion we 
can but express the hope that a Gallery which for the first time 


> to the genius of Ireland will not be wholly dis- 


THE ST. LEGER. 
HE last of the great three-year-old races for 1872 has been 
first 


throughout little else than a chapter of accidents. In the 
Place neither Cremorne nor Pell Mell, who ;finished first 


and second in the Derby, was entered for the 3 nor was 
Laburnum, the winter favourite for the Derby, though his absence 
can hardly be regretted. The race then became, according to 
all public running, a mere question of health for Queen’s 
Messenger ; but he unfortunately broke down in training, and was 
scratched during the past month. Another horse of considerable 
promise, Drumochter, died between Ascot and Goodwood, and the 
names of Almoner, Sir Amyas, Alvarez, and Nuneham ei 
disappeared from the list of competitors. Even of the sm 

number thus left of horses of any distinction hardly one was 
altogether free from suspicion. King Lud has never run up to the 
form he showed on the [wo Thousand day, when he finished close 
up with Queen’s Messenger. Khedive, too, has failed to sustain 

e reputation he worthily gained at Ascot. vote was 
known to be inferior to Drumochter, who himself was beaten by 
Queen’s Messenger and Khedive at Ascot. Drummond’s per- 
formances would never lead one to infer that he was a horse of 
great staying powers; and Gladiolus, who met with an accident 
shortly before the Derby, has been in strict retirement ever since. 
Lastly, there was the great Prince Charlie; but, despite his 
wonderful speed and the moderate character of the field, those 
who refused to trust him for the Derby could hardly be expected 
to give him their confidence for the still longer course at Doncaster. 
The fillies, usually at their best about this time of the racing 
season, are so inferior this year that it was a matter of indifference 
whether they would be represented at the post or not; and, on 
the whole, the prospects of the race were anything but satisfactory, 
either as regarded the soundness, fitness, or quality of the few 
remaining candidates for so great a prize. 

The Great Yorkshire Handicap, on the first day of the Don- 
caster meeting, was more than usually interesting, from the fact 
that Napolitain, Dalnacardoch, and Freeman, the trial horses of 
Wenlock, Wellingtonia, and Gladiolus, were engaged therein ; and 
their running was consequently eagerly scrutinized. Freeman, 
who is a short and remarkably plain-looking horse, performed so 
badly that the confidence of the supporters of Gladiolus was con- 
siderably shaken™but Dalnacardoch and Napolitain did all that 
was expected of them, the latter making nearly the whole of the. 
running, but being beaten somewhat easily at last by Mr. Craw- 
furd’s representative, who was conceding 16 lbs., or rather more 
than weight for age. It may be supposed that the friends of 
Wellingtonia and Wenlock were highly satisfied with the running 
of their trial horses, and renewed attention was of necessity 
drawn to the great chance of Khedive, who, at Ascot, in —_ 
of 10 lbs. only for the year, easily dis of Dalnacardoch. Sil- 
vester ran a good third to Dalnacardoch and Napolitain, causing 
additional regret to all who knew how immeasurably superior 
was Queen’s Messenger at the mischance which has befallen 
Lord Falmouth’s horse. The natural and legitimate result of the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap was thus to strengthen the positions of 
Wellingtonia, Khedive, and Wenlock, and to depose Gladiolus 
from the prominent place he had of late assumed in popular 
favour. Neither Drummond nor Prince Charlie was affected in 
the issue of the race. 

he Leger horses were early in the spacious paddock, and there 
was the fullest opeeteniy for inspecting them. Nothing was 
more admired than Wellingtonia, whose condition was perfect, and 
the same may be said of Wenlock, though the latter is not so 
taking to the eye as Mr. Crawfurd’s horse. It was the general 
opinion that Khedive was over-trained, and certainly he did not 
look nearly so well as at Ascot. His friends, however, were well 
satisfied with his appearance. Prince Charlie looked as magnificent 
as ever, but walked very tenderly, and it was highly fortunate for 
him that the ground was so soft. In his clothing Gladiolus was 
much admired, but directly he was stri - he broke out into a 
profuse sweat, and gave evident signs of having undergone a hur- 
ried preparation. Drummond, though a powerful, is a somewhat 
coarse-looking, horse, and he too lathered a good deal after bein 
saddled. The remainder attracted but little attention, and hough! 
the field was large, there being seventeen runners, they were on 
the whole a sorry and a common-looking lot for so + a race. 
Prince Charlie was the only first-class horse among them, and he 
is infirm. Even Vanderdecken, in such poor company, was judged 
quite capable of getting somewhere near the front, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the third ae In their preliminary canters 
Gladiolus, Drummond, Wenlock, and Wellingtonia gave the greatest 
satisfaction. Mr. Merry’s horse moved with great freedom and 
nearly overpowered his jockey, but it was obvious that he wanted 
more work, and it happened with him in the race as might have been 
foreseen. He rushed to the front at once and ran fast for nearly 
a mile, and then died —_ from want of condition. There was 
no difficulty in starting them after the canters and customary 
arades were over. Indeed they had only just time to get into 
ine when the flag fell. Gladiolus and Drummond at once rushed 
to the front, but were both pulled back, and at the hill the run- 
ning was taken up by Merevale, better known as the Presumption 
filly, though perhaps not very well known under either name. 
Lighthouse, started to serve his stable companion Drummond, 
then joined Merevale, and made the pore as strong as he could up 
to the Red House. Wenlock in the meantime had been kept 
uite behind, nor did he attempt to take a forward position till 
the Red House. At that point Lighthouse retired, but Drum- 
mond never seemed able to take his place. In fact it ap to 
us that he was out of the race at the end of the first mile. 
Gladiolus, too, was in difficulties about this point ; but about half- 
a-dozen, including Prince Charlie, Wellingtonia, Khedive,. 
Vanderdecken, and Wenlock, were still well in the race, and came 
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round the last turnin acluster. It had been said that if Prince 
Charlie could live with his horses up to the Red House his supe- 
rior speed would be sure to bring him home first. But he was 
not only with his horses at the Rea House, but also at the turn 
into the straight he was well in front, if not actually leading. 
After that point, however, he never gained an inch, for when 
fairly in the straight Maidment sent out Wenlock, and from that 
moment the race was over. First Wellingtonia, then Khedive and 
Vanderdecken, succumbed, and, Prince Charlie in vain attempt- 
ing to catch Wenlock, Lord Wilton’s horse went further and 
further away from him at every stride, and finally won with 
the greatest ease by five lengths. Vanderdecken and Khe- 
dive had a tussle for the third place, which fell 
to the former. Then came, at a considerable interval, 
Wellingtonia, Drummond, and Gladiolus; and several of the 
ragged division were beaten so far that they did not arrive at the 
paddock till after the leading horses had weighed out. There 
was very little enthusiasm about the victory of Wenlock, which 
was strictly in accordance with the Derby running. There 
‘Wenlock was fourth, and had the first, second, and third in the 
Derby been in the Leger race he would probably have been fourth 
again. At Epsom Prince Charlie finished about five lengths behind 
him, and last Wednesday the distance between them was just the 
same. peas ence we fail to see that Prince Charlie dia any- 
thing very remarkable in the Leger by getting the second place. 
He ran neither better nor worse than in the Derby, but precisely 
the same. Drummond, also, and Vanderdecken were about in the 
same relative positions as they reg we: in the Epsom race. Of 
the horses who did not run in the Derby, Gladiolus, as we have 
said, was short of work, Khedive was not in his Ascot form or 
eondition—otherwise he must have troubled the winner—and 
Wellingtonia could not stay the distance, as might have been ex- 
ted from his breeding. On the whole, so striking a confirma- 
ion—we might almost say a repetition—of public running is 
rarely witnessed ; and, from that point of view, there is nothing 
very remarkable about the victory of the winner or the defeat of 
the losers. Wenlock ran no worse, and those behind him no 
better, than in the Derby three months ago; and that is the real 
truth of the story. And had Queen’s Messenger kept well, the 
Leger would have been the greatest certainty for him ever 
wn. 

Kaiser added the Champagne Stakes to his other victories with 
the greatest ease. He was fortunate in not having to meet the 
flying Cantiniére, and none of his five opponents—Jesuit, Surinam, 

orn, Trombone, and Albani—ever got sufficiently close to him 
to give his supporters uneasiness. Great things were said of Surinam, 
but a oo at him in the paddock was sufficient to dispel any 
idea of the secre of his beating Kaiser. Mr. Savile’s horse, 
who looks remarkably fit and well just now, required a little 
rousing at the distance, being somewhat deficient in speed, but the 
further he went the further he would have won. ed the only 

uestion was whether the course was re far enough for him. 
horn was second, and Albani third, and the following day Thorn 
dis so very easily of Tourbillon, King George, Lady Newby, 
and three others, as to make Kaiser’s easy victory in the Cham- 
pagne all the more meritorious. Perhaps the most excitin 
two-year-old contest of the week—or that which promis 
to be the most exciting—was on Thursday, when Kaiser and 
Coeur de Lion met for the first time. Cceur de Lion has won 
nine races this season, and though he has generally met very 
moderate opponents only, his last victory was accomplished 
over Thorn, to whom he was giving 10 lbs. and whom he 
beat in a canter. On paper this read quite as good as, if not better 
than, Kaiser’s defeat of Thorn at even weights, particularly as at 
one part of the race Mr. Savile’s horse had, as we mentioned, to 
be roused, Anyhow, a very close and interesting contest was 
fairly anticipated, and the — were quite astounded to see 
Kaiser take the lead from the start, and win the whole way in a 
common canter, Coeur de Lion being hopelessly beaten at the end 
of half a mile. The longer distance—three-quarters of a mile— 
was all in favour of a stayer like Kaiser; but Coeur de Lion’s 
performance was astonishingly bad. He certainly has done a 
ae my of work this season, this being his twelfth race, and he 
ked jaded and light. It must also be said that Jesuit, who 
, gm the pair, ran right into him just as he was coming round 

e turn into the straight, and was about to make his effort to 
run up to Kaiser. He was thus thrown completely out of his 
stride, and never appeared to us to recover hi afterwards. 
Such a mischance is quite enough to make the best horse in the 
world lose a race; and we must see Coeur de Lion again, under 
more favourable circumstances, before we conclude that he is as 
inferior to Kaiser as his running on Thursday would make out. 


REVIEWS. 


KANT FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 
“pus rapidity with which system has succeeded system in modern 
Germany, one great and elaborate scheme of philosophical 
thought no sooner appearing and beginning to make way than it 


* Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers, By John P. Mab 


III. Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future ysic. London: 
Green, & Co. 


was superseded by another, has long been a subject of remark anj 
to not a source of bewilderment. ‘De Quincey 
where compares these systems to the bright mirages of the desert, 
which take shapes brilliant and glittering as one views them from 
afar, but only to dissolve as you approach in the hope of enjoyi 
the fulfilment of their gorgeous promise. What can be the practi 
purpose or use of such magnificent but unsubstantial try 
of speculative thought? Each scheme as it e-em daimed 2 
be the only solution of the perplexed and perplexing enigmas of 
existence. Each succeeding thinker, undaunted by the disa point. 
ment of the hopes of his predecessors, claimed wi wnohiiell confi. 
dence to have found the key to unlock the mysteries of the universe, 
But each in turn has been denounced by those coming after gg 
having failed to read the Sphinx’s riddle. Kant, Fichte, Schelling 
Hegel, not to speak of minor though by no means insignificant 
speculators, enjoyed in turn the lordship of modern thought. The 
system of each ran its course and had its day, triumphant over al) 
rivals, but only in turn to dwindle down and vanish, leaving to 
all appearance the problems which it undertook to solve 
much where they were before. Is it all a vain show, the effort 
impotent reason to solve the insoluble, in attempting which 
like Ixion, embraces a cloud for a divinity, and with futile forgg 
essays to storm the heavens to which he cannot even approach? 

Questions such as these have been put from the - inni 
from the dawn of speculative thought in ancient Greece down 
to its latest ge 3 in modern Germany. And there jg 
every probability that they will continue to be put in the 
ages yet to come. Still, now as heretofore, there will arise 
individual inquirers whose historical researches have led them 
to the conclusion that some special thinker has promulgated the 
true philosophical faith for mankind, has laid substantial fou 
dations on which the future must build itself up, and in goi 
back to whom alone there is hope of progress in the densi 
thought and pure reason. For some time past Mr, M 

as been attempting this work in regard to one of the greatest of 
the moderns—namely, Kant. Mr. Mahaffy is confident that itis 
only by returning upon the Critical Philosophy that we shall find 
stable foundations for the philosophical edifice. He has therefore 
set himself to be the interpreter of that philosophy, and has pub 
lished already several works bearing upon and elucklatory of the 
principles and positions of Kant. What his own point of view and 
expectations are may be seen from the following sentences from a 
preface to a work previously published :— 

In the preface to my former work I hinted at the fancy for 
sophical novelties in England, and endeavoured to call attention to 
as of all modern Germans the greatest philosopher, and certainly the 
best adapted for practical minds. At all events it is absurd to begin the 
study of Schelling or Hegel without a prior intimacy with Kant, and how 
many men are there now in England who thoroughly understand the 
Critical Philosophy ? It is also a remarkable fact that within the last few 
years, philosophy even in Germany has reverted, as I ventured to — 
from modern extravagance to the soberness of Kant. Schelling an 
are forgotten ; their works are not even in circulation; while controversies 
about Kant are agitating all the schools in Germany. His works are being 
reprinted, illustrated, and attacked, on all sides, The sensual school have 
discovered that the refutation of Kant alone will give them a lawful 
victory, and to this task they are applying all their energies. 

From this we see Mr. Mahaffy’s own position at all events 
He is right neither about the predominating influences in 
Germany, and the alleged neglect there of Schelling and Hegel, 
nor the attitude of what he calls “the sensual school.” 
Kant is his hero, and the Critical Philosophy is in his view the 
ae want of the age. Having such a faith, it is of course natural 
or him to annotate, comment, interpret, and translate Kant as he 
is doing. ' And, so far as translation goes, he does well. We can 
scarcely accord equal praise to his own attempts to make Kant 
intelligible when he abandons the use of Kantian terms and 
phraseology. 

The work before us, however, is altogether a translation. And 
it is perhaps of all Kant’s writings the best fitted to give the 
student an outline and general idea of his system, though it may 
be questioned if that alone will do him much good. As such, its 
appearance in an English dress deserves welcome, as it is always 
desirable to have accurate historical knowledge of past philos* 
phers, whatever we may think of the precise value of their princi- 
ples. It is close upon seventy years since Kant’s death, and his 
work, if at all intelligible, ought to have been understood and 
appreciated by this time. If it is not, that is certainly not — 
to any want of disciples, commentators, historical critics, 
even devotees and worshippers. Some time after the first appear 
ance of the Critical Philosophy it ran a triumphant course in Get 
many. Given to the world at the period of the first French 
Revolution, its crushing analysis and destructive principles— 
Mendelssohn called the sage of Kénigsberg the Alleszermalmende— 
were welcomed with enthusiasm. Here was a revolution in the 
world of thought corresponding to and falling simultaneously 
the revolution in the world of things. If the French Revolu- 
tion levelled existing forms of government, rebelled against 
authority, overturned equally Church and State, and threatened 
to leave a waste where civilization had planted its most advan 
institutions, here was a system which offered to lay anew 
the foundations of morals, religion, political right, and State 
authority. The revolutionists appealed against existing 1 
stitutions to the individual reason. Here was a response 
from the individual reason. This odd-looking little old 
man who had never travelled beyond the limits of his 
native province offered a system which would reconstruct 
He overwhelmed and overturned indeed, but it was only to 
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standpoint, and all that we shall attempt further is in a few words | 
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sh. His negative and destructive work was preparatory 
to a positive and reconstructive work. Strip off from society 
all the integuments which were bound round it, take away every- 
‘n¢ that claimed to exist upon mere authority, reduce man 
everywhere to his own pure individuality, with the reason that 
was in him and which was distinctive of him, and he would re- 
puild the whole edifice, laying new foundations, and erecting a 
stable construction which would conserve both religion and the 
State, the rights of the individual man and the rights of society 
ized on a rational basis. No wonder that in such a time 
these claims were listened to with eagerness. No wonder if 
the system that embodied and put them forward was welcomed 
as the instrument for saving a crumbling and decaying society 
from anarchy. No wonder if, under the impulse thus communi- 
cated by practical experience to abstract thought, even the tough, 
gnarled, and intricate solutions of Kant, with his involved sen- 
tences and repellent terminology, attracted enthusiastic followers. 
The Critical Philosophy prevailed over all for a time, though, like 
the French Revolution with which it was contemporaneous, the 
jod of its ascendency was brief, and it had to see its sceptre 
away into the hands of others, whom Kant himself regarded 
as his and its enemies. 
We lay stress on the political and religious aspects of the revolu- 
tion in thought originated by Kant, because they constitute the main 
ical interest of the Critical Philosophy. But it was powerful 
in these departments of inquiry, because it had laid its own foun- 
dations strong and deep in the reason of man. Kant called his 
first great metaphysical work a Critick of Pure Reason. It was 
not till some years afterwards that he issued his Critick of the 
Practical Reason, in which he restored to man the objects and in- 
terests which he seemed to have taken from him by the former. The 
que was propeedeutic and destructive ; the other was essentially re- 
constructive. He swept away former systems of thought and phi- 
losophy in order that he might himself build again from the founda- 
tion, laying an altogether new basis. His first work was critical 
and a Maematin He started with the examination into the 
actual powers and capacities of human reason, and thus it was a 
critical office that he first of all fulfilled, and a Critical Philosophy 
that he produced. Hitherto in metaphysics men had gone on 
building systems upon the old foundations without inquiry as to 
whether or not they were firmly laid. Philosophy had thus been 
dogmatic. In another direction it had been sceptical. These were 
the only two directions possible hitherto, and men took either of 
them according as they accepted what they found given in ex 
rience and built thereupon, or questioned and doubted the validity 
of experience itself. Kant resolved to try a third course. The 
impulse that led him to do so was derived from our own Hume, 
for whom Kant’s admiration was always great. “ It was,” he 
says himself, “ reflections on David Hume that several years ago 
first broke my dogmatic slumber and gave a completely new 
direction to my inquiries in the field of speculative philosophy.” 
In selecting a new, and what he called the critical, path Kant be- 
lieved he had wrought a revolution in philosophy equal in import- 
ance to that / age in astronomy by Copernicus. He compares 
himself to the latter, who, “ dissatisfied with the theory of the 
heavens on the assumption that the starry host circled round the 
spectator, tried whether it would not succeed better as regarded 
——- if, on the contrary, he supposed the spectator to move 
the stars to remain at rest.” So Kant, instead of accepting 
the theory that the mind was only the passive recipient of im- 
ions produced on it from without—the tabula rasa of 
e—desired to try how it would fare if experience itself, which 
gave these impressions, was accounted for from the mind, if the 
soul were viewed as actively weaving the forms under which 
everythi in experience. 
Thus changed the centre of gravity for thought. In 
his Critick of the Pure Reason—though he had given hints in 
works printed before—he first systematically developed his prin- 
ciples and opinions. But this remarkable and truly epoch-making 
book was a nut to crack even to the most patient of readers. 
nesses, his defects of exposito: wer, and his lumbering style, 
felt this. And within the “ Critick” he 
wrote the smaller work, now translated by Mr. Mahaffy, or rather 
revised and largely corrected by him on the basis of Richardson’s 
tanslation fifty years old, and called the Prolegomena to any 
Future Metaphync. We are a little doubtful, despite what we 
say of its excellence as an outline, if it will prove much more 
easy to English readers than the “ Critick” itself. Kant says that 
itwas prepared not so much for pupils as for the use of future 
teachers, and its contents were not designed to serve in arranging 
elt exposition of an existing science, but in discovering this 
science itself by showing them that a science of metaphysic is 
possible. We are satisfied that Mr. Mahaffy has given 
88 good a translation of the work as can be hoped for; but 
nevertheless it will not be found an attractive work. We are 
hot sure, indeed, that the student really bent on mastering the 
Critical Philosophy might not be wiser to commence with the 
of Pure Reason itself. If he makes any way with it, then 
the “ Prolegomena” will be useful to him in clearing his concep- 
tions and giving him a firmer hold of Kant’s central position. 
More than that we hardly think it will accomplish. 
Into the central principles and positions of the Critical Philo- 
Sophy itself it would be hopeless to attempt to enter here with 
any degree of minuteness. We have indicated Kant’s attitude or 


Samiliaritas 


to suggest the character of the problems with which he dealt. 
Is there such a science as metaphysics at all? is the first 
queries. If there is, how has it not obtained recognition P 
hether the result should be to show our knowledge or our neces- 
sary Aapasenee, it is desirable to have these questions answered. 
It has been the hard fate of metaphysics not to be understood, and 
Kant expresses a sense of “ ~_ ’ that the opponents and fellow- 
countrymen of Hume—Reid, Oswald, Beattie—should so utterly 
have missed the point of the problem he started. The appeal to 
“common sense ” was, he says, “one of the subtle discoveries of 
modern times, by means of which the most vapid babbler can 
safely enter the lists with the most thoroughgoing thinker, and 
hold his own.” Hume did not doubt the reality of the cause-and- 
effect judgment; what he dealt with wasits origin. How does it 
come that we pronounce the connexion of cause and effect: 
universal and nec ? That we consider it valid Hume 
held as strongly as Reid. But he went further than the latter, 
by asking the whence of the judgment. His answer was to resolve 
it into experience. Kant took up the problem from this point, 
and found that the conception of cause and effect was not. 
the only one which claimed to apply more widely than to experi- 
ence, claimed therefore to be thought out by the reason 4 priori, but 
that metaphysics consists altogether of ae | conceptions, He was 
convinced that there was an element in this conception and in many 
others which could not have been given by any experience, since they 
were ni and universal, and therefore transcended experience, 
Thought itself, understanding, or the forms under which we think 
things, must therefore supply a factor which enlarges or amplifies. 
the pure contents or product of experience. These judgments. 
are synthetic as adding such a factor, they are @ priort as bei 
supplied by thought, in and through the action of, but 
not derived from, experience; and therefore the question for 
all metaphysics comes to be, “How are synthetic j ents. 
a priort possible?”; or how are ampliative or synthetical 
acts of thought—for all thought is eP This. 
is the question investigated by the book before us. The 
Critick of Pure Reason seeks to determine what these judgments. 
are, their number, their origin from thought itself, and their sco 
Kant thus came to the conclusion that the forms under which 
objects are presented to us in experience are not derived from ex- 
perience, but from thought, which clothes the matter or contents. 
of experience—which we can never know as it is in itself—with 
its own vestments. It is obvious then that Kant laid here the 
foundations of pure idealism. Mr. Mahaffy is no doubt right in 
holding that Kant himself was no idealist, for he believed in the 
existence of an external something, a Ding an sich. But that. 
something was a mere unknown z tous. All that we know in 
experience is under the forms of our own thinking, and with Kant. 
that was purely individual or subjective thinking. It was thus an 
easy step for Fichte to take, coming after Kant, to abolish the 
external altogether. For if we can account for all that is given 
us in experience by our own thought, why assume an unknown 
something at all? Why not say that the matter as well as the 
forms come from thought? Thus was philosophy launched on a 
course of pure idealism. It was left to subsequent thinkers— 
mainly to Schelling and Hegel—to prove that the thought thus. 
productive of experience is not merely individual or subjective, 
that the forms of thought are universal and necessary, and give 
us real knowledge of what is universal and necessary. If the 
movement begun by Kant is not to leave us in bewildered scepti- 
cism, we must follow on to know the form of the problem and its 
solutions by Kant’s successors. Kant’s services are indisputable. 
As what the Germans call a world-historical thinker, he will ever 
remain deserving of recognition and gratitude. But we have 
ago passed beyond Kant, unless philosophy is all an illusion ; 
if Mr. Mahaffy continues his stadiahy we are convinced he will be 
satisfied that this is the case. 


COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY.* 


Oe first glimpse of the back of this volume awakens a vain hope. 

We read there “ iy, go Geography. Johnston.” For a 
moment we are not struck by the slight difference of spelling, and 
the name of Johnstone in connexion with geography has a fami- 
liar look. We are perhaps slightly puzzled by the description 
“Competitive Geography.” In what sense can geography be 
competitive? The mystery is solved when we look inside. Mr. 
Johnston is author of The Civil Service Arithmetic, §c. We see at 
once that Civil Service Arithmetic must mean such arithmetic as. 
is good enough for the Civil Service, and that Competitive 
Geography means that kind of geography which will do to help a 
man to scrape through a competitive examination. Following a 
sound and ancient principle, after the beginning we next look to the 
end, and there we find a mysterious advertisement. It seems that. 
Mr. Johnston among other works has put forth a volume which is 
in its third edition, and whose price is one shilling, called Civil 
Service Tots, ‘Similar to those given at examinations. With 
Answers.” We believed ourselves to know something about 
examinations, and our knowledge of them has given us only too. 
close a knowledge of “tips”—a knowledge something like the 
J cum which William of Malmesbury attributes to 
the Scots. But what are “Tots”? Mr. Johnston’s comment does 
not make matters clearer:—“These are used by almost all 
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eandidates for Civil Service appointments; for it has been 
established by experience that, however quick and intelligent a 
candidate may be, he is invariably unable to do the ‘Tots’ correctly 
at the examination, unless he has had previously considerable prac- 
tice in this exercise.” We suppose we are behind the world, but 
the only mention of “Tots” which we can call up goes back as 
far as the twelfth century. Was not Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of 
London—he who forestalled modern Lord Mayors, Queen’s Speech 
makers, and penny-a-liners in trying to make out St. Paul’s 
to be a metropolitan cathedral—one day in a fit of deep study ? 
And did not the Devil draw near to the great restorer of the 
“Jovialis religio” with these uncouth rhymes ?— 
: O Gilberte Foliot, 
Dum revolvis tot et tot, 
Deus tuus est Ascarot. 


But as the revolving of “ tot et tot” seems now to be almost uni- 

versal among candidates for Civil Service examinations, and as 

candidates for Civil Service examinations form so large a part of 

the inhabitants of these islands, we hope that the process no 

longer involves any lapse from orthodoxy, still less any personal 
ings with the Evi One. 

But we must go back from Civil Service Tots to the at least 
less ean sim subject of Competitive Geography. Geograph 
books are a class of literature at which we have always wondered. 
They remind us of a schoolboy saying about certain people’s pro- 
mises, which were like piecrust, made to be broken. So the con- 
tents of a geography book are evidently made to be forgotten; 
they may be learned first, but they evidently must be forgotten as 
soon as learned. In this particular case indeed a third stage may 
come between; we conceive that they are learned, examined in, 
and then forgotten. It is certain that no human creature can 
remember the sort of things which he is set to learn in this and 
most other geography books, and it is also certain that, in the 
shape in which things are put in these books, it would 
do him no earthly good if he aid remember them. Nothing can 
be gained by loading the brain with a mass of names to which 
no intelligent idea is attached. For we maintain that no intel- 
ligent idea is attached to names of places by adding to them two 
or three lines of vague and capricious talk about their past history, 
their present state, or anything else that may _— Supposing 
the account is always correct, it is lifeless, and therefore useless, 
Mr. Johnston, for instance, goes through the countries, rivers, 
towns, and what not of all parts of the world, giving commonly 
some little account of each. Of course what Mr. Johnston says is 
by no means always correct, but even when it is correct, it is put in 
such a form as to make it altogether useless. The notices of the 
different places go on no kind of principle. Sometimes Mr. 
Johnston professes to give the history, sometimes he does nat; but 
in no case is it given in a shape which can do anybody any good. 
We open a page at random, and we find “ Lewisham, a nice 
villa, (Kent), the residence of retired officers.” “ Malmesbury 
(Wilts) once had a mitred abbot.” “ Newcastle (county Down) 
has mineral springs.” Sometimes Mr. Johnston gets a little fuller ; 
thus we read :— 

Naseby, 12 miles N. of Northampton, where the forces of Charles I. were 
—~ em 1645, and his artillery and private papers taken by 

romwe. 


And again :— 

Peters Fields (6,103), near Manchester, where the “ Blanket Meeting” was 
held, 1817, every man bringing a blanket to encamp in the fields on the in- 
tended jouiey to London. 


In the Naseby entry the touch about the private papers is almost 
emer though we may observe that, both here and in a notice of 
arston Moor hard by, Cromwell alone gets all the merit; com- 
= geographers have perhaps hardly got so far as to have 
eard of Fairfax. But, as we naturally know much less about 
the nineteenth century than we know about the seventeenth, we 
should really like to get at some fuller account of the Blanket 
Meeting. By the light of nature we should think that it was a 
gathering of Freemasons. Mr. Johnston’s history of it quite 
reminds us of those Masonic books which tell us all about Masonry 
except what it is. So Mr. Johnston gives us a really vivid picture 
of the Blanket Meeting. Certain people met near Manchester ; 
they intended a journey to London; they expected to encamp in 
the fields on the way; so each man brought a blanket to make 
himself more comfortable in the expected bivouac. Thus far we 
know a good deal about the Blanket Meeting, just as we know a 
d deal about Freemasonry. But what Freemasonry is, what 
the Blanket Meeting was, that we do not know. Who it was 
that brought the blankets, with what end they intended a journe 
to London, whether “ Peters Fields” have anything to do wit 
Peterloo, and the “Blanket Meeting” with the “Manchester 
massacre,” for these things we have to go to some other source 
than the Competitive Geography. 

But Mr. Johnston can give us greater things than these. We 
know of certain Examinations, not competitive, where “ Rivers ” 
and “Queens” were looked onas places of punishment. A geography 
book, competitive or otherwise, gives us but a narrow field in the 
way of Queens; but a geographer of any class ought surely to be 
quite at home among the rivers. And Mr. Johnston plainly is so; 

e great streams of Europe kindle him into something worthy of 
the eloquence of the Daily Telegraph. Let us | the Danube. 
According to Mr. Johnston, this river, “the second largest river 
in Europe,” “rises in the mountain-land of Switzerland, and 
shortly after it leaves the country of its birth behind.” It would 


be a feat much more worthy of the second largest river in FE 

if it could anyhow manage to leave the country of its birth 
before ; but what we want to know is about “the mountain-lang 
of Switzerland,” and how the Danube ever got there. We remember 
that a greater geographer than Mr. Johnston, Mr. Bradshaw hi 
defines Switzerland as “Switzerland or the Alpine country,” and, 
having so defined it, he very naturally puts under it several places 
not to be found in any of the twenty-two Cantons. Mr. Joh 
seemingly argues that wherever a great river rises, there is a moun. 
tain-land, and that wherever a mountain-land is, there is Swit. 
zerland. But genius is perhaps not to be fettered by these smal} 
local distinctions, and nothing short of genius can have given yg 
the following :— 

This river drains a vast tract of country, and bears on its sluggish bosom 

the productions of the inland States through which it passes. On its banks 
the Christian and Mussulman often met in mortal combat, each contendj 
for the supremacy with all that ardour and hatred of each other whj 
characterizes the struggles of religion versus fanaticism. 
In these days when the Turk is such a cherished object, we may 
doubt on which side Mr. Johnston means to place the “ fanatj. 
cism” and on which the “religion.” And people who do not love 
Turks might perhaps ask the question when Whladislaus and 
Amurath met at Warna. 

After the Danube we try the Rhine. Mr. Johnston dates his 
preface April 1872, yet we read that the Rhine “ at Basle takes 
a northerly direction, when for some distance it is the boun 
between Baden and France. North of Baden it becomes wholly @ 
German river.” Certainly the great facts of European histo 
even when they happen beneath our very noses, take a good while to 
dribble down to the level of Civil Service Examinations and 
“Competitive Geography.” 

We must, however, say that Mr. Johnston did find out some. 
thing about the recent war at a later stage, when he got to hig 
particular accounts of France and Germany. Indeed when he 
does get there, on the principle, we suppose, of making up for lost 
time, he rather overdoes matters. Not only are Strasburg and 
Metz cut off from France, but Toul follows them into Germany, 
Nancy is put down into a note, and Verdun vanishes altogether 
into space. We further learn that, “until the revolution of 
1789, France was divided into thirty-four departments.” In the 
German part we find a distinction which is too subtle for us 
between “ Alsace-Lorraine ” and ‘ Lorraine” pure and simple, 
which is puzzling, as the latter clearly does not mean the 
still kept by France. We are told also that, “by the treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697, Alsace was retained by France, which had previ- 
ously conquered and taken it from Germany.” It seems impossible 
to make people of the competitive geographer class understand 
that the German lands between the Rhine and the Vosges were 
nibbled up by France bit by bit, at times stretching from the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Great Revolution. But it is much 
easier to have one date and have done with it. 

While in these parts we may mention that, according to Mr, 
Johnston’s typographical arrangements, it would seem that the 
kingdom of Saxony takes in Mechlenburg- (sic) Schwerin, Olden- 
burg, Saxe-Meiningen, and Hessen or Hesse ; and further, Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg seem to be part of Saxe-Meiningen, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main part of Hessen. In the like sort Lichten- 
stein, Darmstadt—which we have some difficulty in distinguishing 
from Hessen—as also “ Alsace-Lorraine” and “ Lorraine,” seem 
all to be put under the Grand Duchy of Baden. A good deal of 
this is most likely owing to mere stupidity in the choice of type 
and division of sections; still there it is. 

Turning a few pages back we find that the “ Empire of Austria” 
is “the most ancient Empire in Europe.” After reading that, 
“with the exception of the Adriatic, no sea washes Austria,” we 
find what we have always been used to look on as the Kingdom 
of Hungary set down as the fourteenth province of this ancient 
Empire. After this we naturally looked to see what had become 
of Norway, and we were not surprised to read that “Sweden and 
Norway formed one kingdom since 1815.” Switzerland mean- 
while “is divided into twenty-two Cantons ”—a funny putting of 
the cart before the horse. But to go back to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy; Mr. Johnston having told us truly, but somewhat 
vaguely, that “ Spalato has vast remains, showing its former im- 
portance,” takes the trouble in his errata to mispell into “ Spalatro” 
the name which he had rightly spelled in his text. On the opposite 
page Prince Eugene is charged with “ inaugurating arrangements, 
which we are sure isa calumny. Then we are told that “ Poland 
was annexed to Russia at three successive periods—1772, 179}, 
and 1795—by the infamous treaties in which Prussia and Austra 
also took part.” It happens that Austria took no part in the 
infamous treaty of 1793; but as Mr. Johnston, while he has 
nothing to say about Wilna, goes on to talk about Warsaw, 
Kalisch, and Lublin, it is plain that he thinks that those places 
were annexed to Russia by some one of the infamous treaties 
aforesaid. Competitive Geography does not stoop to such subtle- 
_ " the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the last Kingdom of 

oland. 

We come back to our own island. Of many flowers we choos 
two only :— 

York, with its ainsty of 36 villages, has lately been added to the North 
Riding, is the see of one of the two English archbishops, stands in a flat 
situation on the Ouse, has a circumference of 32 miles, consisting of an 
wall entered by ten gates, four of which remain, and is nearly midway 
between London and Edinburgh. Its wall is the most complete in t 
kingdom. It has many attractive reminiscences of its great antiquity, 
as remains of Roman towers, and early British churches, Its ca 
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i is placed amongst the most magnificent in the world. 
of which remain, was here in the 
A of Rufus. The city is supplied with educational institutions, such 
ts preparatory schools, and training schools for teachers ; but its trade, once 
= rtant, is now confined to a little glass making, leather gloves, and 
p making, and the manufacture of railway carriages, Around York the 
caltivation of mustard is a remunerative cag It is prepared in the 
1. 1069 it was besieged by 
the Conqueror. This city was the favourite residence of the Roman 
emperors. It has annual races. 
We cannot make out whether Mr. Johnston conceives the walls 
of York to be thirty-two miles round, or whether he fancies 
that the whole eras is surrounded by a wall. Anyhow 
our remembrance of Chester and Conway forbids us to call 
the walls of York the most complete in the kingdom. The 
«eatly British churches” are beyond us, but we should like to 
know of what shape except cruciform Mr. Johnston would have 
expected the minster to be. The monastery so vaguely spoken of 
js, we suppose, St. Mary’s Abbey. Perhaps Mr. Johnston fancies 
the existing remains to be of the time of Rufus. It is perhaps 
straining @ point to call York “the favourite residence of the 
Roman Emperors.” Milan, Antioch, Trier, Ravenna, and Niko- 
médeia, to say nothing of Rome Old and New, might perhaps 
dispute that doctrine. From York we naturally fly to Canterbury, 
put we tarry only to notice a bit of accentuation, as well as of 
chronology, which was new tous. ‘Here Thomas a Beckét, then 
archbishop, was murdered, 1171.” 
lastly, we may notice that, as we began with the extract that 
Lewisham is “a nice village,” so Worcester is situated “ in a nice 
country,” and, lastly, “Constantinople is nicely situated at the 
south entrance of the Bosphorus.” On the whole the goddess of 
Cram may be well pleased with the present pan in her 
honour. 


MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DE RETZ.* 
(First Notice.) 


aw two volumes, carrying the famous Memoirs of De Retz 
down to the close of 1649, are the first instalment of what 
is designed to be a complete edition of his works, which have 
never before been collected in a continuous series, and some of 
which have never been published at all. It is with the Memoirs 
alone, however, that we are concerned here, to which, as M. Feillet 
justly observes, the author owes his place among the great 
writers of France. Not that De Retz can be exactly ranked with 
what are sometimes called the great “‘triumvirates” of French 
writers in the two preceding centuries. Rabelais, Calvin, and 
Montaigne, for instance, who form the second triumvirate, of the 
sixteenth century, widely as they differ in many respects from each 
other, have in common that seriousness of purpose which was 
equally wanting in the great Cardinal both as a writer and as 
aman, Ambitious he undoubtedly was, but he does not seem, 
any more than Sir Walter Scott, to have had the ambition of 
authorship ; and, although there is every reason to believe that 
he intended the Memoirs to be published after his death, it was 
apparently more with a view tothe posthumous satisfaction of 
gratifying personal vanity and ruining so many reputations than 
m any strong desire of literary celebrity. But, before speaking 
of the author, it will be well to say something of the character- 
istics of the present edition of his principal work. The history of 
the Memoirs has been a curious one. e first edition appeared 
in 1717, nearly forty years after De Retz’s death, and was 
immediately devoured with the greatest avidity by all classes, It 
was to be seen on the toilet-tables of fashionable ladies, and 
on shop counters, and it even penetrated, permissu superiorum, 
into the sacred enclosure of convents. “This terrible writer,” 
wrote Brossette to J.-Baptiste Rousseau, “makes me, who am 
an enemy of all cabals, a leaguer, a frondeur, and almost a 
rebel”; at a later date Le Gendre, the terrorist, called it a 
“breviary of revolution.” And before 1837, when the auto ph 
manuscript was first discovered in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
it had run through sixteen editions, and the enthusiasm for De 
Retz was unbounded. Yet all this time there was no direct proof 
of the authenticity of the Memoirs, which had often been called 
into question, and not without plausible grounds. As Sir James 
Stephen has observed, “ it might seem a kind of impiety to say of so 
eminent an ecclesiastic that he was a debauchee, a liar, and a 
Imave, if he had not taken the utmost pains to demonstrate that 
such was the habit, and even the boast, of his life.” J. B. Rousseau, 
who himself had no doubt about the authorship, and calls the 
Work “a hotch-potch of good and bad things,” expresses his 
amazement that “a Cardinal, a Priest, an Archbishop, a man 
of mature age, should be able to represent himself, as he does 
in the first volume, as a duellist, a concubinaire, and, what 
8 worse, a deliberate hypocrite, who formed the resolution, at a 
made in the seminary, to be a sinner before God and 
® good man in the face of the world.” It is not surprising 
then that others should have challenged the genuineness of the 
Work, and the Jesuit organ of the day, Les Mémoires de Trévous, 
Pronounced it inconceivable that a great prelate should have 
painted himself in such odious colours. It was urged that no 
Menborary of the Cardinal had ever heard of his writing any 
mous, and that Madame de Sévigné, the friend of his later 
Years, positively denied it. Still the almost universal opinion 
comcided with that of Rousseau, and there was a decided prepon- 
* Guores du cardinal de Retz. Nouvelle éditio 4 
Feillet, Towel IL, Peco: Par M. Alphonse 


derance of testimony in its favour. Voltaire declared that the work 
was written “ with an air of grandeur, an pstoeny genius, 
and an inequality which are the image of his (De Retz’s) con- 
duct.” But it was not till 1837 that all doubt was y set 
at rest by the discovery of the sage, which had been preserved 
before the Revolution of 1789 in the lib of the Abbey of 
Moyen-Moitier, whence it was conveyed to the marty Fou the 
Interior, and eventually found its way to the Imperial Library. 
Since then four editions have app founded upon it, but very 
far from being perfect. The manuscript is full of erasures and writ- 
ing between the lines, as is so often the case with writers who have 
specially cultivated graces of style, and is also not very legible, 
and there are several /acune. The present edition is based on a care- 
ful and minute study of the autograph manuscript, but for the earlier 
pages which are wanting—the first fifty of the present volume— 
the edition of 1719 has cat followed, ea e first a has 
this portion complete, and one a ntly prepared wit t 
care, are) in all’ doubtful four ancient 
scripts have been consulted. The sixteen editions published 
before 1837 have of course no authority as against the autograph 
manuscript, and M. Feillet has given several imens of 
contrast between them which sufficiently rev the untrust- 
worthy character of the earlier versions—such as, e.g. naturel for 
roture, and ornements for errements. Even in the edition of 1859 
there were many inaccuracies, chiefly due to want of care in 
deciphering the manuscript—such as égalées for égayées—which 
materially affect the sense. 

Next to securing a correct text, it has been the great aim of 
the present editor to supply an historical commentary, and this is 
not a simple matter, as it might at first sighi appear. Tho 
wonderful charm and perspicuity of style which has been the 
secret of the Cardinal’s popularity as a writer has gone far to 
gain a ready credence for his statements. One of the historians 
of the Fronde, for instance, the Count of St. Aulaire, has ae 
what he found there without the trouble of verification, while 
the other, M. Bazin, whose unpublished notes have been placed at 
the disposal of the present editor, is inclined to go into the 
ge extreme of incredulity. The truth seems to lie between 
them. There can be no doubt that much valuable information may 
be derived from the Memoirs, especially from the vivid photographs 
presented of contemporary celebrities, both male and female; but 
the inordinate vanity and egotism of the writer constantly lead 
him to colour and even to invent facts. We havea typical example 
of his recklessness about truth in the circumstance that, like 
Napoleon, he invariably misdates his birth, in order to make him- 
self appear a year younger. And if M. Feillet is right in thinking 
his account of the conspiracy to assassinate Richelieu, in which 
he represents himself as prominently engaged, purely fictitious, it 
isa good example not only of his unscrupulous mendacity, but of 
that shameless appetite for notoriety of the least creditable kind 
which is one of 44 leading characteristics. The diverse criticisms 
of M. Bazin and M. Ste.-Beuve, in the Causeries du Lundi, are 
summed up in the following passage :— 

Un écrivain s’est cependant élevé contre cet acquiescement sans discussion 
et sans contréle, et a troublé ce commun concert d’admiration et d’élo, 
Rencontrant dans son travail sur le régne de Louis XIII et le ministére de 
Mazarin, ces Mémoires jusque-la respectés, M. Bazin, apres les avoir soumis 
4 la décisive épreuve de l’examen des dates, des lieux et des personnes, a 
conclu que “ presque nulle part cette narration si vive, si animée, si riche de 
couleur, ne se trouvait avoir ou la substance ou tout au moins les proportions 
de la vérité.” Mais cette déclaration, qui semble faite avec un malin plaisir, 
et qui se poursuit pendant deux volumes avec une ironie acérée, cette hosti- 
lité érigée presque en systéme, a été séverement relevée, et, bien qu’elle soit 
souvent justifiée par l'étude des faits, relevée, croyons-nous, avec justice, par 
un des critiques de notre temps dont la parole ale plus d’autorité. M. Sainte- 
Beuve s’exprime ainsi dans la premitre des deux longues études qu’il a con- 
sacrées & Retz: “Il n’est pas de plus beau et de plus véridique tableau ge 
dis véridique, car cela se sent comme la vie méme) que celui du début de 
Régence et de cet établissement presque insensible, et par voie d’insinuation, 
auquel on assista alors, de la puissance du cardinal Mazarin. Cette douceur 
et cette facilité des quatre premitres années de la Régence, suivies tout d’un 
coup et sans cause apparente d’un mécontentement subit et d’un souffle de 
tempéte, sont décrites et traduites dans ces pages de maniére a défier et & 
déjouer tous les historiens futurs. Je ne comprends pas que M. Bazin, en 
lisant cela, n’ait pas & l'instant reconnu et salué Retz comme un maitre, 
sauf ensuite & le contredire en bien des cas, s’il y avait lieu; mais l’historien 
qui rencontre, dés les premiers pas, dans le sujet qu’il traite, un tel observa- 
teur et peintre pour devancier, et 5 n’en tire sujet que de s’efforcer & tout 
amoindrir et & tout éteindre apres ui, me parait faire preuve d’un esprit de 
taquinerie et de chicane qui l’exclut & V’instant de la large voie dans la 
carriére.” 

De Retz was born in September 1613—not October 1614, as 
he himself states—and died in August 1679. His public life, 
therefore, covers the later years of the Ministry of Richelieu, who 
died in 1642, and the Ministries of Cardinal Mazarin, including 
the period of the Regency, and of Colbert. But the Memoirs 
only reach to 1656, and are chiefly occupied with the period of 
the first and second Frondes, It was at once a brilliant and a 
critical epoch of French history. The policy of Richelieu, less 
vigorously followed by his successor in office, was to consolidate 
the royal power by crushing the feudal aristocracy and developing 
the industrial resources of the country, while he maintained the 
position of France in Europe, not by seeking territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but by vindicating her place in the commonwealth of nations 
on that “balance of power” principle of which he may be called 
the founder, and which was designed to replace the old system of 
international religious unity with the Pope for umpire. That in 
suppressing the power of the nobles, and raising the lower classes, 
he was paving the way for the Revolution which broke out in 
the next century, when the conservative reaction after the Fronde, 
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which lasted on through the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., 
had spent itself, Richelieu did not consider ; and indeed, had the 
me power remained in such hands as his, a gradual and 
orderly change might have been substituted for the violent crisis 
which eventually ensued. His ideal, which became under his own 
administration something of a reality, was an enlightened despotism, 
controlled by the influences of religion and learning, and wielded 
for the public good. From the first Richelieu and De Retz felt 
an instinctive repulsion for each other. An occasional rivalry 
in love intrigues may have increased, but did not originate, the 
feeling which is sutficiently explained by the utter diversity 
of nature of the two men. When Richelieu read De Retz’s 
earliest work, the Conjuration du Comte de Fiesque, written 
at eighteen, he said, “‘ Voila un dangereux esprit!” It is true 
that Richelieu’s private character was as littlé immaculate 
as De Retz’s, but his amours were the accidents, not the essence, 
of his life. He was neither a voluptuary nor an egotist; De 
Retz was both. When he said, on his deathbed, on being asked 
if he forgave his enemies, “I have had no enemies but the 
enemies of the State,” there is no reason to doubt that he spoke 
truly. But a statesman of remorseless consistency, inflexible will, 
and austere justice, clothed with almost absolute power, is sure to 
have plenty of enemies. The Queen-Regent, who detested him, 
appreciated his worth, and confessed after his death, when gazing on 
his picture, that, “ if that man were alive, he would still be Prime 
Minister of France.” That he was not exactly the model of a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary may be admitted; and if the remark attri- 
bated to Urban VIII, when his death was announced at Rome, 
was ever really uttered, it probably referred to his systematic sub- 
ordination of religious to political interests. “If there is a God,” 
the Pope is reported to have said, “ he will pay forit; if not, he was 
indeed a galantuomo.” Between such a man and a brilliant, aban- 
doned, frivolous egotist like De Retz, whose one ambition in 
life was to be gazed at, and talked about, and to become a 
Cardinal, and who only cared for politics as a stepping-stone to his 
ambition or vanity, there could be nothing in common. 
tetz indeed never sutiered his passions to interfere with his 
ambition, but then his ambition was a purely selfish one. 
What Lord Eldon says of his own youth may be described 
as the maxim of De Retz’s whole career—“Si non casté, 
cauté tamen.” The minimum of self-restraint consistent with 
attaining the highest ecclesiastical dignity and the largest amount 
of _— celebrity was his rule of life. And he followed it out 
with unflinching consistency and entire success. There have been 
many rather incongruous characters among the princes of the 
Oburch, and neither Richelieu nor Mazarin are exactly the sort of 
persons one would expect to find among the ex officio counsellors 
of the successors of St. Peter. But they may be reckoned model 
Cardinals compared to De Retz, and even he, to give him his due, 
looks almost respectable by the side of the infamous Dubois. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS.* 


UIDA, as we have more than once had occasion to say, is 
really a very clever, though to our taste far from a pleasing, 
writer. She allows herself to be carried away by her extraordinary 
flow of language into writing voluble nonsense; she dashes on 
her colours so recklessly that writing which might be brilliant 
becomes tawdry and vulgar; she seeks to be passionate, and falls 
into permanent hysterics; and,'in short, she is very apt to take 
leave of all sobriety of colouring, to say nothing of all truth to 
nature, until she provokes a critic to overlook even the existence 
of a talent which has been so perversely misapplied. Doubtless 
her populerity is sufficient to enable her, if she chooses, to care 
very little for the opinions which may be formed by severe literary 
judges. She is too clever not to know that she frequently writes 
unmitigated trash, and yet we fear that by this time the habit 
has become so ingrained that there is no chance of that rarest of 
all events, a literary conversion. Such as she has been, she will 
doubtless be as long as she commands an audience numerically 
imposing. In this last work, indeed, some of her old faults are 
less conspicuous than usual. As she is writing a set of stories for 
one volume, instead of a single story in three volumes, she does not 
overwhelm us with that copious torrent of words which to us at 
least made it a singularly difficult feat to wade through her 
former compositions. On the other hand, the general tone of the 
writing is perhaps a little more offensive than before. We have 
no doubt that in private life—if it were not beyond the critic’s 
province to have anything to say to such matters—we should have 
no epithet to —< Ouida which would not be flattering to an 
ordinary Englis - But she delights in affecting that kind of 
cynicism with which the reader of French novels is painfully 
familiar. She may be described as, in some respects, a scholar of 
the great master of the school, Balzac. Amongst the other pecu- 
liarities of that inimitable writer, one of the most conspicuous 
was his inversion of the ordinary novelist’s code. Every English 
writer of tation has found it n to conciliate the good 
opinion of his readers by exhibiting the ultimate triumph of 
virtue. A large family, a good income, honour, love, obedience, 
and troops of friends shone invariably await the hero and heroine 
at the end of the third volume. Balzac ingeniously inverted this 
system. Good fortune in his pages usually rewards successful 
villany, and we are invited to admire virtue only as exhibited in 


*A of Flanders; und other Stores. By Oui 3 
Deg an yy Ouida. London 


the sufferings of a The virtuous woman abandoned 
by her selfish lover, the mother’s heart broken by the 
irreclaimable brutalities of her reprobate son, genius turned 
to account by a designing knave and then turned out to starve, 
are amongst his favourite theories. Ouida is endeavouring to 
naturalize amongst us this agreeable view of human life. The trick 
is a very simple one, and is easily learnt. The worst of it is, that ina 
very short time this inverted view of human affairs becomes as 
monotonous as the old one; and as on the whole we hold that it is 
much less true—for were it true, the world would be ruled by the 
devil—we also consider it to be artistically inferior. 

Let us see what are the variations which Ouida performs upon 
thetheme. There are four stories in the present volume. The first 
is called the Dog of Flanders. The dog is a model of all the virtues, 
for it is necessary that virtue should be found amongst the dumb 
races which can be most easily oppressed. He is the sole support 
of a virtuous old peasant and his grandson, who, being virtuous, 
are miserably poor, oppressed, and despised. The dog, whom they 
have picked up after a had been beaten alinost to death bya 
brutal master, drags a little cart for them into Antwerp. False 
accusations and the general cruelty of the world reduce the 
human pair to the very brink of starvation, and the old man dies. 
Meanwhile the boy, who is a heaven-born genius, is labouring at a 
drawing which is to be sent in for a prize in a competition. As it 
is by far the best drawing there, though the work of a self-taught. 
artist, it fails to obtain the prize. The boy is driven to despair; 
he picks up a large sum of money on his return home, virtuously 
returns it to the owner, who is also the hard-hearted father of the 

oung woman he loves, and then goes back to the Cathedral, where 
he stretches himself before Rubens’s masterpiece. Next morning 
he and his dog -are found frozen and dead by the stern parent 
who is bringing his forgiveness, and the great artist who has dis- 
covered genius in the rejected drawing. The dog, we may 
observe, in order to increase the horror of this cheerful story, is. 
made intoa totally fictitious kind of dog—a dog who roams about 
the universe, looks forward to death, and appreciates the genius 
of his young master. Any pathos which might have been gained 
from a genuiue picture of canine fidelity and suffering is thus 
effectually destroyed. The fault is only too significant of the 
general weakness of the book. The attempt to heighten the 
effect at the price of taking leave of all reality destroys its own 
purpose. We could perhaps have wept over a dog like our old 
friend Rab, who wasa genuine dog to whoin nothing doggish 
was alien; but an angel in dog’s clothing is too grotesque an 
object to excite our sympathies. 

The next story, called “A Branch of Lilac,” deals with a 
favourite motive of the school. An ugly, affectionate man of genius, 
who is in this case a poor actor, falls in love with an exquisitely 
beautiful and utterly soulless young woman. He idolizes her 
senselessly, marries her, and is stimulated by his anxiety to please 
her to etiorts which bid fair to make him one of the first performers 
in France. The night on which he wins his first great triumph she 
leaves him, and goes off with a handsome and brainless youth. The 
actor is driven to hopeless despair, and wanders about in the 
aimless way common in novels, endeavouring to find and 
punish the seducer. As he does not take any of the means 
which common sense would suggest, he naturally fails in his 
enterprise, until a melodramatic meeting takes place, when both 
of the rivals are engaged in fighting the Prussians. The con- 
cluding scene, however, does not happen till the actor has joined 
the Communists, and succeeds in killing his enemy in a duel 
fought in the streets of Paris. He is shot by the Versaillists, 
and the young lady has meanwhile gone otf with a Prussian. 
Virtue is thus satisfactorily victimized, and vice rewarded. The 
next story, like the first, describes the gradual starvation of a 
a of genius and his wife in Paris. Being a man of genius, 

e naturally cannot sell his pictures unless he yields to a tempter 
in the shape of a well-known dealer, who offers him a good price 
for forging old paintings. He indignantly refuses, and is starving 
accordingly till a Prussian bullet luckily puts an end to him, and 
his wife dies of grief. The concluding story is simpler, and merely 
describes the way in which a virtuous peasant, his wife, grand- 
mother, and baby are summarily stamped out of existence by the 
Prussians, because the peasant heroically refuses to say where 
certain arms have been concealed. Every virtue is liberally be- 
stowed upon these unhappy victims; and in this case the 
Prussians very naturally support the part of triumphant brutality. 
Yet if the world be really as Ouida prefers to represent it, there 
is scarcely need of Prussians for such a purpose. There is so 
much fiendishness of disposition diffused throughout society 
generally, and it answers so well in « worldly point of view, that 
virtue can be very satisfactorily crushed without the intervention 
of any deity to cut the knot. 

In all these stories there are certain of the merits as well as 
of the faults characteristic of the school. They are well put 
together with a view to effect, and much of the scenery is de- 
scribed with a good deal of vigour. Only the characters and the 
general tone are hopelessly false and extravagant. After all, 
genius and virtue are not generally disadvantages in the struggle 
for existence. The picture-dealer would not have been fool 
enough to starve an artist out of whom he could have made 
money. He might, probably enough, have tempted him to be 
unfaithful to his calling, and to produce mere claptrap instead of 
genuine art, or even to forge works of the early masters. But he 


would have bought the pictures if he thought that he could sel} 
j them at a profit, and, if be would not, there are more picture- 
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dealers in Paris than one. The vase of genius to lower its 
standard for money is an excellent subject for a novelist; the truth 
applies not only to painters, but to poets, historians, essayists, and 
novelists, and is one which Ouida would do well to remember. 
But the real danger is not that genius should be suppressed, but 
that it should be tempted to sacrifice lasting merit to temporary 
success. It is only too marketable an article. All this over- 
strained glare is unnatural and disagreeable. We feel that 
we are being treated to mere rant instead of real reflection 
and observation, and all rant becomes empty and tiresome 
after a time. When Balzac describes vice triumphant, he is evi- 
‘dently profoundly impressed ; he is shuddering with some genuine 
disgust at the scenes which he describes, and we sympathize, even 
if we think—as we probably do—that his doctrine is false, with 
the emotion which it excites. But there is something painfully 
flashy and unreal in this second-hand raving against society. We 
feel instinctively that it is adopted in order to startle us. We 
feel that Ouida is laughing at us in her sleeve, and that she would 
very likely be the last person to accept as truths the doctrines 
which she preaches for artistic purposes. The cynicism and the 
misanthropy have a hollow ring; and as they are articles which, 
even when genuine, are not of the most edifying kind, the mere 
affectation of them very rapidly becomes disgusting. Yet Ouida 
will doubtless have her reward, and be popular with the class 
which likes highly-spiced food, whatever the nature of the 


spice. 


NEBRASKA AND MONTANA.* 


Dagar Government of the United States nowhere appears to 
greater advantage than in the system of land surveys which 
it has set on foot and constantly kept up through the whole extent of 
the Union. With every addition to the length and breadth of the 
State dominion the General Land Office has had its eye upon the 
watch, and its hand upon astaff of well-trained and zealous officers, 
ready to bring the newly acquired “ Territory,” though not yet 
dignified with “State ” rank, within the range of its systematic and 
scientifically organized survey. The most recent volumes of Re- 
ports comprise the geological surveys of the State of Nebraska and 
the Territory of Montana, including parts of the adjoining districts, 
under the direction of Mr. F, V. Hayden, Geologist to the United 
States Government. The first of these Reports, though sent 
in three re ago, has but recently seen the light, and conse- 
quently the entire mass of information here presented to the public 
is as novel as it is pregnant with interest. The light thrown on 
the physical features, the resources, and the potential value of 
these newly formed districts, is of scarcely less importance to the 
cause of science and industry at large than to the narrower circle 
of native interests, while the popular character which it has been 
sought in some measure to give to the Reports of the surveyors 
will do much to win the attention of a class of readers who might 
at first sight be repelled by the scientific aspect of their contents. 

The comprehensive nature of the survey intended may be 
gathered from the body of instructions laid down for the guidance 
of the State Geologist. He was to ascertain the order of succes- 
sion, the arrangement, relative positions, dip, and comparative 
thickness of the several strata and quslenionl formations in the 
State or Territory, to search for and examine all the beds, veins, 
and other deposits of ores, limestones, clays, marls, and other 
mineral substances, with paramount reference to coal and peat 
formations. He was to obtain chemical analyses of all such 
substances as well as of the different varieties of soil of which it 
was desirable to determine the elementary constituents, with an 
eye at the same time to the imbedded fossils and palzontological 
aspects of the country ingeneral. He was also required to deter- 
mine by careful barometrical observations the relative elevations and 
Seven of the different portions of the district, and to gather 
collections in the various provinces of geology, mineralogy, and 
pleontology to illustrate his notes taken in the field. The region 
of Nebraska, south of the Platte River, was to be first examined, 
it being the site of the limestones of the true coal measures. A 
careful search was to be made for the localities, depths, and extent 
of deposits of that most valuable mineral. It was deemed im- 
portant to extend the exploration along the Missouri to Sioux City 
in the first instance, a bed of coal having been reported cropping 
out from rocks of the chalk formation near the Omaha reserve, 
then under survey for the accommodation of the Omaha and Win- 
nebeg Indians. The Report was further to include the subject 
of forest trees, with a view to the growth and economic use of 
timber, together with that of fruit and other vegetable crops. 
The climatology of the country was to be worked out by a com- 
bined series of barometric and other observations. 

The volumes before us show that the design of the Government 
has heen carried out with diligence and skill. We cannot say that 
the typography or mapping of these Reports is such as would 

ass muster with the corresponding work of our own Ordnance 
urvey, nor are the rude, though expressive, woodcuts to be com- 
pared with what we are wont to see accompanying the scientific 
publications of the day on either side of the Atlantic. The papers 
themselves, notwithstanding these imperfections of dress, are 
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‘conditions of the State, it has 


carefully and clearly drawn up, furnishing a store of valuable 
facts. The entire area of Nebraska forms part of the plain or 
— country of the West. Itis as an yy “eres or grazing 

tate that it has to work out its destiny. Few navigable rivers 
except the Missouri intersect it. The Platte, broad as it is, is 
always shallow, full of sandbars and quicksands, and is nearly 
dry at certain seasons, For milling man ing purposes, 
however, there is reported to be water enough. With broad 
fertile reaches of land bordering a navigable stream like the 
Missouri for over three hundred miles; with the rich soil of the 
uplands, and their all but unlimited supply of all the agricultural 
produce suited to its climate ; with its railroads—the Union Pacific 
piercing its entire length—its water privileges, and the marked 
energy and industry of its inhabitants, Nebraska may well look 
forward in hope to the glowing future pictured for her in the Report. 
Its area of 75,905 square miles, or 48,636,800 acres, extends trom 
the Missouri westward to the Rocky Mountains, its extreme length 
of 412 miles tapering towards the southern border to _ 
miles, The strata are horizontal throughout, seldom exposed to 
the view of the ‘pea except aloug the banks of streams. The 
yellow marl with which the greater part is covered, concealing 
the underlying formations, gives to the soil the inexhaustible 
fertility which especially marks it towards the east. Of the 

rincipal geological formations three only are represented in this 
Btate- ths carboniferous, the cretaceous, and the tertiary. Of the 
carboniferous system only the upper members occur, and these are 
found to thin out in their western extension, almost disappearing 
in the rocky region of the mountains. Not much hope of rich or 
abundant supplies of coal seems to be held out, the conclusion 
from a careful study of the beds in the south-eastern portion of the 
State being that no seams would be found more than from twelve 
to thirty inches in thickness, nor does the quality seem other than 
second-rate. It is along the valley of the Desmoines River, in 
Eastern Nebraska, and some of its tributaries in Iowa, seventy- 
five or one hundred miles east of the Missouri, that the best 
specimens of the mineral exist. This coal is of good quality, in 
beds varying from a foot or so to seven feet in thickness, and is 
regarded by Dr. White, the State Geologist, as belonging to the 
lower coal measures. Borings between Nebraska City and Omaha, 
conducted by this gentleman and Mr. Hayden, rendered it extremely 
improbable that workable coal would be found within those limits. 
Whether borings to the depths found workable in England, 2,500 
feet or so, might reveal the presence of coal to an extent likely 
to prove remunerative, is a point which, under the existing 
thought superfluous to con- 
sider. What, however, is forced upon our conviction by the nu- 
merous tables of borings and sections of strata accumulated by 
Mr. Hayden is the thinness and poverty of the measures 
set down as carboniferous. It requires a very hopeful view of 
the conditions of commercial or mechanical to see in a 
few feet of coal slate or bituminous shale the equivalent to what 
in the Old World has developed the power of the locomotive, or 
the immense industries which are engendered and fed by mineral 
fuel. When we are told that at the Marshall mines at Boulder 
Creek the coal from the lowest seam brings in at the pit’s mouth 
readily four dollars a ton, while yielding on analysis fifty-eight, 
or at the most fifty-nine, per cent. of fixed carbon, we are driven 
to conclude that the local value of what is really but a class of 
lignites rather than what is technically called coal is determined 
by the lack of true bituminous coal, whether anthracite or cannel, 
rather than by its intrinsic calorific or illuminative power. Be- 
tween the richest carboniferous beds of this Western State and even 
the second-rate seams worked for locomotive purposes in England 
there would seem to be little or no common measure. Indeed 
the highest hopes of the geological surveyors employed by the 
Government appear to centre in the utilization for fuel of the 
vast deposits of peat which abound throughout the Union, and 
of which, though not especially rich, owing to its comparatively 
dry soil and climate, Nebraska has its share in its more marshy 
or swampy districts. In Iowa and Minnesota the supply of peat 
is reported to be practically inexhaustible, and to give profitable 
emp ae many Companies. In Massachusetts it is estimated 
that there are 120,000,000 tons of peat, worth at present prices 
one dollar a ton. But, above all, in the Great Dismal Swamp, 
long regarded as the merest waste, the State of Virginia has the 
materials of untold wealth in its peaty débris of primeval gum 
trees, cypress, juniper, and pitch pine. 

It is not for us to pronounce upon the value, from a speculative 
point of view, of the shares of the Dismal Swamp Peat Company, 
which we learn from Mr. Hayden has begun operations with 
marked success. The readiness of capitalists to embark in such 
an investment will doubtless be measured to some extent by their 
degree of belief in the experiments said to havé been carried on 
for the of the upon the 
way, proving the quantity of steam e burning o 

be three than coke, the steam 

ing moreover got up in one half the time. Whatever may be 
thought of the speculative portion of Mr. Hayden's Report, there 
is no denying the value to science of the exhaustive lists of fossil 
and living organisms mem Kg from his specimens of the local 
formations and deposits, which form the second and third parts of 
the volume, the paleontological series by Mr. F. B. Meek, and the 
entomological by Mr. J. H. Scudder, the illustrations on stone 
correctly drawn and well defined. An augury of ill for a country 
so dependent upon its agricultural resources is opened out in the 
concluding remarks upon the ravages of the locust tribe. Two 
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s of migrating and predato sshoppers infest the region 
at e Far Caleort us and Caleoptenus 
spretus. In Maine and Ohio the former of these pests have of 
late years committed fearful ravages, laying waste the farmers’ crops, 
and tainting earth and air with their putrescent masses, even ob- 
structing, it is said, the traflic of the Central Railroad, buckets of 
sand being required to enable the driving wheels to work through 
the heaped-up swarms upon the track. The last day of August 
1866 a cloud of these insects, with a roar like thunder, burst 
upon Nebraska from the North, passing away to the South-east, 
leaving what had been as the garden of Eden a desolate wilder- 
ness behind them. We need further observations of the origin 
and habits of this insect ere we can settle the controversy which 
divides American entomologists as to whether Caleoptenus spretus 
isa strictly Alpine insect, or has its birth in the parched and rain- 
less tablelands which range over a third of the United States, 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. 

The chief interest of Mr. Hayden’s second Report centres in the 
marvellous system of geyser springs brought to light only of late 
years about the head waters of the Yellowstone River and the 
a forks of the Missouri, comprising portions of Idaho and 

ontana. The wonders of Iceland or New Zealand are dwarfed 
to nothingness by the stupendous phenomena of “ volcanism,” to 
o- the language of the Report, which crowd the basin of the 
Yellowstone. Many of these springs are no longer active, their 
igneous vents forming shapes the most fantastic, like the “ Dead 
Chimney,” figured in the Report from Gardiner’s River, or the 
Devil’s Den, Tower Creek, formed probably near the close of the 
Pleiocene period. Elsewhere abound groups and single varieties 
of true geysers, not less strange and wild in form, like the “ Mud 
Cauldron,” the Great Mud Geyser, and the Giant’s Cauldron, forty 
feet in diameter, intermittent in its flow, having been observed to 
rise and fall eight times in twenty-four hours to a range of thirty 
feet. In Fire Hole Valley a vast basin of one hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter, with a central orifice of twenty-five feet, throws 
up a mass of water to a height of sixty feet. At ashort distancea 
series of mud puffs spurt up with a suppressed thud into the air, 
spreading around them deposits of tine siliceous clay in every hue, 
from the purest white to a bright rich pink. Above all, the Grand 
Geyser projects columns of boiling water upwards of two hundred 
feet in height, the steam mounting a thousand feet and more, the 
watery pillar sustaining itself unbroken for twenty minutes at a 
time. It has a mate of scarcely less grandeur and transcendent 
grace in the Giantess, whose feathery column, rivalling in elegance 
and purity the triumphs of Versailles or Sydenham, was measured 
to rise 219 feet, glittering like a shower of diamonds in the sun. 
In the centre of this fairy region the Yellowstone Lake is de- 
scribed as ing off the palm of beauty among the whole scenery 
of the world. The great caion and lower falls of the Yellow- 
stone River, if less grand than Niagara, would seem to excel those 
familiar falls in beauty. The Yosemite itself, the recent pride of 
the American continent, would appear in many respects to be here 
outdone. It is with great satisfaction that we find the wise policy 
and appreciative taste of the Californian Legislature followed by 
the governing body of the Union in the instance of the Yellow- 
stone. Towards the end of last year an Act was passed setting 

rt for ever what is henceforth to be known as the National 
ark in the territories of Montana and Wyoming, comprising no 
less than 3,578 square miles, under public trust and custody, 
sacred from squatting or settlement, for the benefit and pleasure 
of the people. Nature is here to be seen and worshipped in her 
unpolluted majesty and beauty. An act of foresight and good 
taste like this forms a worthy crown to the policy which has 
enriched the literature of science with a series of Reports of which 
those before us are second to few in interest or value. 


THE DEER OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 
(Second Notice.) 


S the — of the country becomes more and more changed | 


by enclosure and cultivation, and as sheep and oxen by 
degrees supplant the red and fallow deer in English parks and 


to a class of animals far away out of the sight of the million. 
And therefore Mr. Macdonald’s chapters on deer will be as much 
read as those on domestic cattle. Their defect to a critical taste 
is discursiveness and want of arrangement, not superabundance 
of matter. Having hunted and stalked deer in 
and America, and observed the habits of the moose-deer as well 
as of the hart, the fallow-deer, and the roebuck, the writer might 
have arranged his materials more cleverly. As a connected and 
orderly account of deer and deer-parks Mr. Evelyn Shirley's 
book, from which Mr. Macdonald borrows largely, will be pre- 
ferred: yet Mr. Macdonald’s rambling chapters contain a great 
deal of the sort of information which is always welcome to the 
general reader. 

We are happy to find that the author does not trouble himself 
to begin the history of the cervine genus with the ark of Noah. 
It is perhaps enough to be able to infer from a passage in Colu- 
mella, quoted in Whittaker’s History of Craven, that fenced en- 
closures for the stag, fallow-deer, and roe were in use with the 
early princes of Gaul, and that their successors, our Norman 
lords, were but copying an almost, if not quite, classical precedent 


* Cattle, § and Deer. By Duncan George Forbes Macdonald, LL.D., 
London: Steel & Jones, 1872. 


reat Britain | 


in the setting apart of parks and chases, to make which counties 
were partially depopulated, and stripped of churches, abbeys, and 
monasteries for the sake of vert and venison. We are told 
that King John had 781 parks, to say nothing of forests and 
chases where none else might hunt on pain of death; and the 
passion for hunting the deer was so strong that, perhaps to 
secure their acquiescence in spoliation, dignified ecclesiastics were 
allowed to hunt them, not of course for pleasure—that was clearly 
forbidden—but recreationis et valetudinis gratid. The early docu- 
ments quoted by Mr. Shirley, and the letters of Margaret of 
Anjou (568-70), show how carefully the rights and agreements 
of ancient forestry were conserved ; but, as Mr. Macdonald observes, 
“as beef and mutton improved, venison became less precious, 
and as tillage extended, the area of the chase was narrowed,” 
Perhaps the last English monarch who set much store by 
the deer-hunting which the Royal parks and forests afforded 
him was James I., whose conduct in the chase we associate 
with Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel, and whose prolix proclama- 
tion “against hunters” characteristically stigmatizes any inter- 
meddling with his “royalties” in deer and deer-parks as in 
the nature of wanton sin against his divine right. It is probable 
that the devastations of the Civil War considerably reduced the 
number of antlered tenants in English deer-parks, and that the 
reprisals of the Restoration failed to compensate sufferers from 
the hostility of Roundheads to an animal which seemed a symbol 
of monarchy. At the present day the number of parks is less by 
more than half what it was three centuries back; and while 
some Royal forests have been disaffurested, others, like Dean 
Forest in Gloucestershire, have been entirely deprived of their 
deer. Though the occasional tourist in that district will no 
longer start at the sudden vision of a stag or hind bounding 
across the green forest ride, he may yet see tokens of the former 
conservation of these noble beasts in the keepers’ lodges, which 
of course are very different lodges from those wherein, inthe palmy 
days of deer-hunting aud venerie, Sir Thomas Wortley and such- 
like worthies did entertain “ the worshipfull of the country,” to 
say nothing of their own families, “ hunting and making other 
worthy pastimes, for seven weeks or more.” 

This was in early days, though in ancient and still earlier days, 
and in other lands, deer-hunting meant simply tracking the game 
with bloodhounds, enclosing the poor beasts in a contined space, 
ard there shooting them down. The English pastime of stag- 
hunting, which began probably about the time of James L, and 
preceded fox-hunting by many generations, is unique and su 
generis. In France the horn-blowing is said to be a great part 
of the business, and to be used to frighten the game. Mr. 
Macdonald’s statistics of the Duke of Beaufort’s pack of hounds 
from 1729 to 1742 show almost as many deer-hounds as harriers, 
and only one couple of fox-hounds up to the last date. Two 
other modes of deer-killing are to be roticed—the nobler pastime 
of deer-stalking, and the vulgar butchery which is known as 
deer-driving, and which is the counterpart of battue-shooting. 
The head forester sends the gillies to drive in the deer; the 
gentlemen turn out after a good lunch, and post themselves with 
their rifles in a safe ambuscade to mow down as many as they 
can hit of the unsuspecting herd. This is certainly poor sport, 
as poor as shooting rabbits driven into a walled yard. 

The book before us gives, in a desultory fashion, all needful 
data about the kinds of deer which are and have been common in 
Great Britain. These are of three kinds; the red-deer (Cervus 
elaphus of Cuvier), or stag, or hart; the fallow-deer (Cervus dana), 
and the roebuck (Cervus capreolus)—the last two being much more 
common in our day than the first. While the red-deer and roe- 
deer are probably indigenous, the fallow-deer are almost certainly 
exotic. Mr. Macdonald says that but few of the red-deer remain 
in this country in a wild condition, and in Griffiths’s edition of 
Cuvier they are limited to Gloucestershire. As that edition was 
—- in 1827, and the order to exterminate deer'in Dean 

orest was given in 1850, it may be inferred that they are 
extinct, or exceedingly rare; although in the Highlands of 
Scotland they are found in vast herds, and are frequent in 


| Ireland, in Kerry and Killarney. The red-deer differs trom the 


demennes, is vatural perhaps that s keener interest should attach | fallow in his greater size and hardihood, and in the rounder 


conformation of his horns, the growth and annual shedding 
of which, as well as the index they afford to the health, vigour, 
and sufficient nourishment of the stag, are among the greatest 
curiosities of natural history. Mr. Macdonald notes that, of the 
horns annually cast in districts that teem with deer, not more than 
a few are ever found. If you ask a casual observer, he will tell you 
they leave them in the hedges; but it seems to be a part of the same 
secretiveness which the hind develops in other matters, and of 
the instinct that tells them they have lost their strength and 
glory for a time. An informant gave our author an explana- 
tion which we have not found elsewhere. He states that 

they bury their horns, or destroy them with their teeth. He has seen deer 
in the spring, when they have cast their horns, trampling them down in the 
peat-bogs which are so common among the hills. That they were so em- 
ployed he has abundant proof, fur more than once, after thus disturbing the 
deer, he has gone to the spot and discovered the remains of horns, half 
buried and broken up, the fragments bearing the marks of teeth upon them; 
and though it may be thought that the horns are of a substance too hard 
for this, yet the jaw of the deer is very powerful. Another consideration 
makes this the more probable—namely, that scarcely ever are the horns of 
a young stag discovered, being of course from their size easier of destruction 
than the antlers of a full grown stag. 

A curious point of difference between the stag and the hind is the 
better formation of the feet of the former, which he plauts more 
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regularly, and of which, at six or seven years, the fore feet are 
larger than the hind feet. From the rest of the cervine race he 
differs also in colour, being in England of a red or reddish brown, 
with black on the face, neck, and skealdue. T6 a wonderfully quick 
and bright eye he adds the keenest sense of hearing and smell, and 
a voice loud and strong, especially at the rutting season. He has 
abundance of cou and caution, and far more ferocity than the 
rest of his kind, as Mr. Macdonald shows in several instances ; and 
besides being a thoroughgoing polygamist, develcps, as some 
other animals do, so determined a hostility to the young of his 
mates that the hind has as much to fear from this ae 
Saturn as from beasts and birds of prey. The devotion of the 
dam, however, is repaid by the lifelong attachment of her calves. 
One reason of the decrease of the red-deer is probably the scanty 
and bad food to which in their wild state they are liable to 
be reduced in unfavourable seasons; another is their frequent 
battles, which make them ill company for the fallow-deer in 

ks. “You shall not,” says a translation of an old French 

k by Gervase Markham, quoted by Mr. Shirley, “by any 
means mix the red deere and fallow deere together, for the 
red deere is a masterfull beast, and when the time of bellowing 
cometh, he groweth fierce and outrageous, so that he will be entire 
lord of the field, and will kill the fallow deere, if they do but cross 
him in his walke ; and therefore each must be kept severally in 
severall parkes,” 


It is needless to say that the red and fallow deer do not inter- 
breed. The latter are smaller, weaker, and tamer, fitter to be deni- 
zens of a sequestered park, and to be kept for luxury and for their 
superior flesh. Their horns are palmated, pointing forwards, with 
two sharp and slender brow antlers surmounted by two small 
branches. In colour some are deep brown, others white or spotted. 
The dark or hardier race is said to have been imported by King 
James from Norway; the spotted, according to Cuvier, come from 
Barbary originally, and give token of their exotic origin by their 
sufferings in a hard winter, and their need of the semi-domestic 
life of an undulating park or small enclosure. They browse 
closer than the stag, and do more harm to trees by barking 
them. Like the stag, the fallow-buck is very inconstant to his 
mates; unlike it, he matures at three instead of seven years, 
and lives to sixteen, not to forty, years. The Cervina senectus 
is of course an exploded fable of ety. The fallow-deer 
have not the red-deer’s cunning, strength, or courage, but, as a 
makeweight, their lighter tread and less powerful scent more 
frequently foil the hounds; they do not roam so wide in the 
rutting season, and they are more gregarious as well as stationary. 

The roe-deer appear to differ from the red and fallow in livin 
in families rather than herds, in having twin fawns, a male an 
a female, in grace of movement and in smallness of size; the 
average height is two feet eight inches, and Jength three feet 
ten. The flesh is finer in fibre and more tender while young, and 
the average life is shorter. The roe-deer have also glossier 
coats,-and are more active. The roebuck differs from kindred 
lords of the deer in being “the husband of one wife.” The 
doe and buck, once mated, are inseparable till death. It is 
said, too, that the doe’s “calling ” in July is to its kids, to which 
it is devoted, and has nothing to do with rutting. Like the 
fallow-deer, the roe-deer suffer from severe seasons; unlike them, 
they are somewhat rare in England. Delicate as to food, they prefer 
the buds and shoots of trees to grazing, as indeed do the other 
species of deer in a less degree. It seems to be agreed that deer 
do best where there is some sort of open shelter and a chance of 
natural keep. Hay, chestnuts, both Spanish and horse-chest- 
nuts, acorns and haws, are their most natural food; and stall-fed 
venison, fattened on swedes, hay, and beans, and the like, will 
pay well in May, when venison is dearest. 


In compliance with the deer’s penchant for tree-bark it is consi- 
dered well, if possible, to cut down a few unlikely trees for browse- 
wood, a supply of which, according to competent authority, will 
save a yearly outlay of three tons of hay per hundred deer. Asa 
ag to the ravages on the bark of young trees, Mr. James 

rown, in the Furester, recommends a mixture of cow-dung and 
soot as an unfailing specific, however severe the weather may be. 
Besides sufficient and good food, the deer tribe require a dry lair 
in the winter, as, like sheep, they are subject to foot-rot. Mr. 
Macdonald has a good deal to say about the proper proportion of 
bucks to does; about breeding “in and in,” which is in this case 
less hurtful, because the sires have proved their superiority and 
soundness “ in a series of the fiereest duels,” and he tells the fables 
about the stag’s longevity, and true stories about its fierce en- 
counters with man and with its own kind, with life and spirit. As 
might be expected, he is at homein the narration of deer-stalking 
adventures. As regards “game” generally, he inclines to Mr. 
Laing’s views—is disposed to make it property, and to sympathize 
with the tenant as to the damage done by ground game, though he 
is too much of a sportsman to go in for total abolition of the Game- 
laws. His statistics as to the Game-laws of other countries, as 
well as about the addition accruing to the food of a nation 
from this source, are well worth perusal. On the whole, this book, 
whether on the subject of the more domesticated cattle or of the 
quasi fere nature, furnishes information of an interesting kind, 
pon te Rag means hard of digestion, and will be found very 


A SUMMER’S ROMANCE.* 


M*:: OR MISS HEALY’S former novel of Lakevlle—why 
will not ladies indicate their social condition on their title- 
pages, were it only for the convenience of their critics >—was a 
although far from faultless, and full of promise for the future. 4 
Summer’s Romance has more than redeemed that promise. It is 
less pretentious in plot, scope, and style, and compresses itself 
within the compass of a single modest volume. It is not only 
compact in bulix, but in design, and its greatest charm lies in the 
conspicuous absence of the leading blemish of Lakeville. Lakeville 
straggled painfully. 4 Summer’s Romance shows an artistic com- 
pleteness of composition, and its soft colouring, although some- 
times bright and sometimes gloomy, is wonderfully harmonious 
throughout. Appropriately enough the scene is laid in the little 
island of Capri, and ven 3 enough the, brightness of Campanian 
life and landscapes are made to light a somewhat sombre 
historiette. There is a marked originality in the leading pemenagee, 
with a single exception, although the peasantry naturally enough 
preserve something of the stage character; and that exception, we 
presume, is made designedly, for the somewhat commonplace 
nature of the pleasant facile hero is a ne- tribute to the 
exigencies of the plot and the destined course of the story., In- 
deed, the more closely we analyse the book, the less are we dis- 

sed to cavil at it. We might prefer certain of its characters to 

somewhat more prepossessing, but if they are natural or prob- 
able, as they are, what — have we to protest against the 
artist’s using a legitimate discretion in their composition? No- 
thing is more objectionable than the impulsive criticism that 
condemns people in fiction simply because it does not happen to 
take a fancy to them penny In this very book we should 
have arranged a widely different dénowement had we been con- 
sulted, and we should certainly have made it lessabrupt. But, on 
reflection, we are bound to own that Mrs. Healy crt ow arran 
matters wisely. The best proof of the interest she has excited in 
her story is that we lament an ending somewhat @ la Bride of 
Lammermoor, and that we should be glad to have a glimpse at 
the future of the survivors. 

We said that we might have preferred the book had some of 
the characters been made more prepossessing, and yet on second 
thoughts we donot know; contrasts are always effective, and when 
love and interest are made to grow upon you, they are usually 
deeper and more lasting than when they strike you at first sight. 
Our acquaintance with the heroine commences in something that 
amounts to dislike, if not to repugnance, but we become much 
attached to her as the story goes on. The romance of Louie 
Farland begins in chilling austerity, although in the height of a 
Capri summer; it works out later into love and light, and ends at 
last in desolation and darkness. She is the humble companion of 
a certain Lady Thurlow, aay © she asserts the independence of 
her nature openly and almost defiantly. She has never known 
love or home or friends, she is represented as plain rather than 
attractive, and her hard overbearing patroness does not hesitate to 
advert to her origin, to her friendlessness, and her want of charms. 
Louie accepts it all with precocious philosophy, and does not 
profess to give anything more than duty in return for her liberal 
wages. Yet we can see that, if she is ye and reserved, her 
features must make up in expression for what they want in beauty, 
did anything or any one touch the chords of her heart. She has 
force and strong pre tangy, Be character, nor with it all does 
she want womanly softness. Thurlow is suffering in spirit 
and body. She is come to Capri for the alleviation of a painful 
disease pronounced incurable, and she has broken long before with 
her nearest relations, and half regrets and repents the old alienation. 
A show of compassion or a word of tenderness only aggravates her 
sufferings, yet Louie sometimes finds it hard to avoid evincing her 
sympathy, and she feels a certain respect and admiration for the 
tor nature that rejects it. Lady Thurlow dies, leaving her 
great fortune to the son of a dead sister, a man she has never seen, 
while she bequeaths her companion a few hundreds. For the first 
time Louie is her own mistress with money to nd. She 
knows that her money will not last for ever—she seen too 
much of zeal life to have any illusion on that score. But 
Capri is cheap and beautiful; she has earned a holiday, and 
she resolves to indulge herself in one before she returns to the 
world. She has not much of the world’s opinion to dread where 
she is. She knows that, although her conduct may seem strange, 
it will be perfectly innocent, and she determines to defy appear- 
ances. She takes lodgings in the house of the canonico of Capri. 
She commits the extravagance of retaining a Fg young woman 
and her donkey permanently in her service; she plans expeditions 
to all the beauties of the island, and sets herself to practise paint- 
ing as likely to be possibly useful to her when she sets about get- 
ting her bread. 

hen the hero comes on the scene, or rather steps forward to 
the front. Capri is the paradise of artists, and easiest and most 
fascinating in manners among the many artists sojourning there is 
Harry Lester. Louie has somehow established a bowing acquaint- 
ance with him ; now by a strange coineidence she finds that he has 
his studio in the rambling old house in which she has domesticated 
herself. Their first meeting after she had regained her freedom 
happened oddly enough in the Grotto del Matrimonio, and Maria- 
nina, her friendly donkey woman, jokes her on meeting with 
her fascinating countryman in that significant spot. But other 
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interviews follow of course, for Harry is always lounging and 
smoking his cigarette in the en where Louie is making studies 
of scenery and foliage, and failing dismally. He is respectful, but 
easy, and volunteers to instruct her. She is earnest in her pur- 
suit, feels entire confidence in him, and willingly accepts. Besides, 
they are always meeting somehow by accident in favourite haunts 
of one or the other. Honi soit qui mal y pense; they fall into 
ways of friendly companionship, and make expeditions together as 
excellent comrades. It is tolerably clear to both whither their 


unconstrained intercourse is carrying them, although neither of 


them acknowledges it. Lester, although he has been petted by 
society, cares nothing for conventioualities; his birth would 
be no stumbling-block to his passion; he is somewhat like Mr. 
Pheebus, his sumptuous confrére in Lothair, for he delights 
in luxury could he only afford it. He does not fancy marryin 
poverty, still he is little im the way of denying his impulses, an 
the end of the unavowed courtship seems certain. Here the art of 
the author is evident, We see that Lester, although handsome 
and talented, is weak and shiftless. Yet we scarcely fear that 
Louie will sacrifice her happiness or her future should she marry 
him, and therefore we long that the marriage should take place. 
We hope and believe that she has strength of will for the two; that 
she has the qualities that inspire lasting affection in a loving, well- 
meaning nature, Therefore, when the Fates fling down an 
obstacle in the smooth course of their true love, our interest is at 
-_ awakened, and we follow unconsciously the fortunes of the 
overs. 

The obstacle comes in the shape of Mr. Caryl Crittenden. 
Crittenden is decidedly the best character of the book (not ex- 
cepting Louie herself) in the artistic point of view, as he is the 
worst morally. He is very original, and yet we dare not pronounce 
him unnatural, although he is a most strange blending of good 
and evil, of cynicism and deep feeling. Witha superb audacity 
that reminds us of Peschiera in Dfy Novel, he tells his weaker 
friend at once that he means to make love to this young 
lady whom he suspects him of meaning to marry. He duves 
it from motives entirely disinterested, because he is convinced that 
an imprudent marriage would mean misery to Lester. On the 
strength of old attached intimacy, and by dint of his bright 
manner, he carries it off so well that Lester does not break with him, 
although he blusters, and we the readers are not shocked though we 
are surprised. He does make love to her, singeing himself as he 
flutters about the flame, and so irresistible and yet so natural is 
his fascination that we scarcely wonder when Louie Farland 
slightly inclines to him, and for a time the disposal of her heart 
between the two trembles in the balance. Nay, more, he makes 
actual proposals the very day after she has learned from Marianina 
that Crittenden had been offering insulting advances to the young 
Capriote, and, had he but worded these proposals slightly differ- 
ently, we are given to understand that she might have consented. 
She rejects them, however; Crittenden is mortally insulted and 
mortified, and his love changes to furious resentment. Accident 
plays into his hand, and then comes the dénouement, the nature 
of which we fear we have betrayed. 

We have sketched the story throughout simply because it is the 
best way in which we could do it justice. For it will be seen that, 
as we have sketched it, it seems to involve a tissue of moral im- 

robabilities. There is much apparently that is very unnatural in 
it, and very untrue to life. Yet in reading it we are little sensible 
of that, and we feel the improbability even less on a calm retro- 
spect. The behaviour of the personages, like their motives and 
will stand the test of searching analysis. You may come 

to the conclusion that in reality they might have acted differently, 
but you cannot deny that there is much to be said on the other side. 
In short, it is an exceedingly clever story, and an exceedingly 
pretty one as well. The descriptions of scenery are the more 
effective that they are kept in absolute subordination to the play 
of the personages, and for one who can describe so well as tire 
Healy, there was strong inducement to lavish over the pages the 
profusion of theatrical properties which she must have brought to- 
gether in a summer sojourn in Capri. Mrs. Healy is a writer of 
growing promise. We hope that her next production may mark 
as great an advance on the Summer Romance as the Summer 
upon Lakeville, but we shall not complain should it 

no 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


WE. regret to have to remark that this is the last volume of 
the Calendar of Charles I.’s reign to which the name of 
Mr. Bruce will be prefixed, though his place has been well sup- 
plied by his successor, Mr. Douglas Hamilton. The present 
volume, which is their joint production, is more than usually barren 
of events. It runs over about six months, and towards the end of 
it the quarrel with Scotland is beginning to wax warm, and it is 
plain that, unless the attempt to enforce episcopacy on the reluc- 
tant Scotch is given up, they will soon come to ke Nearly all 
the most interesting papers have been noticed by Mr. Hamil- 

* Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series of the Reign o E 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., and William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A. Under 
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Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. London : Longmans 
& Co,, and Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row; Oxford: Parker & Co.; 
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ton in his preface, but neither the preface nor the body of the 
work contains much that will alter the verdict to be pronounced 
by readers, according to their respective political and religious 
opinions, on the character and conduct of the actors in the 
tragedy which terminated ten years later in the execution 
of Charles I. Whatever may be the reader’s sympathies, 
whether with the Covenanters or against them, nothing con- 
tained in this volume will tend to alter the conviction which 
the knowledge of events to be detailed in future volumes will 
have already formed, that the King’s concessions came too late, 
and that, as Mr. Hamilton remarks, “ they were regarded in Scot- 
land as symptoms of weakness rather than as evidences of Royal 
clemency.” ‘There is too little of the story of the resistance of 
the Covenanters to episcopacy to warrant our entering upon the 
subject till at least one more volume of this series has been 
issued. As regards the state of the kingdom in general, there is 
at p. 89 a very curious letter from an Englishman, whose ini- 
tials only are given, addressed to his cousin, John Hastings, 
at Madrid. The document seems to have been lost by accident, 
and to have found its way into Lord Cottington’s hands, 
who, writing about it to Secretary Windebank, says he thinks it 
is by some Scottish man, as he judges, by the orthography, the 
style, and the substance, and he is of opinion that it is altogether 
foolish and contemptible, and yet that it ought to be shown to His 
Majesty. Of the orthography, as it has been somewhat modernized, 
We are not competent to judge, but the contents plainly bespeak 
the writer to be a Roman Catholic, and to have been a man whose 
judgment appears to us very far removed from being either foolish 
or contemptible. He speaks of Laud as 

The Archbishop who is most in favour, very painful, and has much sub- 
dued the Puritan faction upon a sudden, not without some oppression, which 
is tolerable in State fur public example. 

A little further on he observes :— 

The ancient happy government by Parliament is altogether despised and 
urged to make against the King’s advantage; indeed, it makes against 
those that urge it. It is the exchange where all the kingdom’s grievances 
meet, and if but frequently assembled, though they did little, would be a 
sovereign remedy for all enormities ; schismatical bishops, corrupt judges, 
profuse officers, oppression, exacting, projecting, monopolizing, and the like, 
would be easily found and amended. In the general current of our history 
the state of England has succeeded well when the hearts of the King and 
his subjects have accorded, and the contrary when they have not. I have 
had some occasions lately into most parts of England, and cannot meet 
three together but two of them exclaim bitterly against the Government, 
as ready to entertain the Turk or any other as the present, if there were any 
offer ; nay, some with bitter oaths professing mischief with Felton, from 
whose rage God bless His Majesty, who cannot choose but know these 
things ; but the misfortune of princes hath ever been to have more fiatterers 
than honest men near them, which hath cost them dear. . Sure you 
shall have great news shortly. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution of this volume to 
history is the light which it throws upon the morals and manners 
of the period. ‘he numerous instances of flagrant delinquencies 
on the part of the beneficed clergy certainly appear to afford 
some excuse for the Puritan dislike of the forms of the Established 
Church, and where the conduct of the clergy was so often liable 
to be called into court it was not to be expected that the laity 
would appear in a much better light. Accordingly charges of 
adultery, incest, &c., appear to have been common in the High 
Commission Court. In one instance a wife petitions against her 
husband with a view to a separation, not only for adultery, but for 
Most cruel outrages, in nailing her foot to the ground, and at the same time 
breaking a staff upon her ; bruising her head, insomuch that a piece of the 
skull has been taken out ; cutting her face ; bruising her ribs, insomuch that 
she has been forced to go on crutches, besides other insupportable wrongs 
which she is able to prove. 

The volume contains the usual average of complaints about 
clergy not wearing the surplice or bowing to the altar, and other- 
wise varying from the type of doctrine and ceremonial which 
Archbishop Laud was endeavouring to enforce, and the usual 
amount of shuffling and evasion in the answers given to such 
charges. Amongst such shufllers, however, cannot be counted the 
name of Mr. Richard Northen, curate of Haither, in the county of 
Lincoln, who was fined 1 00/., committed to the Gate House, ordered 
to be suspended, and condemned in the costs of the suit. The charges 
in this case are more than usually detailed, and show what trouble- 
some people Laud had to deal with. It seems that the curate ot 
Haither, having an objection to both the thing and the name of 
cross, baptized a child with the sign of a token ; that he delivered 
the Holy Communion to a parishioner sitting; that in his sermons 
he said that he that allowed of recreations on the Sabbath-day 
was a villain and a sacrilegious thief; that he neglected to say 
divine service in the churches under his care; that he put a piper 
in the stocks for following his calling and playing after evening 
prayer on a Sunday; and that, when the piper got loose and ran 
away, he followed him and beat him with a pitchfork, and put 
him in the stocks again, where he lay till the next morning 


(P62). 
hilst we are on ecclesiastical subjects it is worth while to 
notice a petition, which unfortunately is without date, from ‘divers 
ministers of God’s Word, in and about the city of London, and else- 
where” to the King. It is, no doubt, correctly assigned by the 
editor to the year 1638. And it is noticeable because it is so 
closely connected with what may be called the turning point in the 
doctrine of the Church of England. Down to 1622 the Calvinists 
had had everything their own way. - But on August 1 of that 
ear Laud had gained ‘influence enough over James I. to induce 
im to issue a proclamation which forbade any preacher under the 
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degree of a bishop or a dean to preach on predestination and the 
other points which are usually connected with the name of Calvin. 
This was the thin edge of the wedge, and the next step taken 
under Charles I. was sufficiently ersy—namely, the extension of 
the prohibition to the inferior clergy. Laud, in fact, first caused 
that the Articles, hitherto always interpreted in a Calvinistic sense, 
should be considered open to both sides, and then took care to ex- 
clude from Church preferment all but those who agreed with 
himself. And, in point of fact, he was successful. The silencing 
of Calvinistic preaching was equivalent to banishing Calvinism 
from the Church of England, as such horrible doctrines never would 
be able to lay hold upon people’s minds unless excited by fanatical 

reachers. The “divers ministers,” no doubt, had a grievance 
which they accurately expressed when they alleged that— 

Your Majesty’s said edicts are so interpreted as we are deterred from 
preaching those saving doctrines of God’s free grace in election and pre- 
destination, which confirm our faith of eternal salvation and fervently kindle 
our love to God, as the Seventeenth Article expressly mentions ; so as we are 
brought into a great strait, either of incurring God’s displeasure or of being 
eensured for violations of your Majesty’s Acts, if we preach these constant 
doctrines of our Church and confute the Pelagian and Arminian heresies, 
which are both preached and printed boldly without fear of censure, as if 
the saving doctrines of Christ were prohibited and these impious heresies 
privileged.—P. 280. 

No doubt Laud will appear to most people unscrupulous in his 
mode of dealing with the Puritans, and many of the clergy pro- 
bably were anxious to secure his favour by parading their oppo- 
sition to Puritanism; but Laud knew his men, and could dis- 
tinguish between what was real and counterfeit. Probably he 
received many petitions more or less resembling Jonas Viney’s, 
which is epitomized at p. 413, in which the petitioner requests his 
protection from the injuries inflicted on him by John Geare, vicar 
of Lyme Regis, “ a puritanical professor, or rather, aa atheistical 

ractitioner of vicious life, a factious and turbulent spirit,” &c. 

‘he Archbishop writes in the most business-like way on the 
margin of the first page :—“ This seems to me rather an invective 
than a petition ; however, I desire Sir John Lambe to consider of 
the merits of this cause, and give me an account, that further order 
may be taken if there shall be reason for it.” 

he irregularities practised by the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land come out from time to time in all these volumes of the reign 
of Charles I. A fair specimen occurs at p. 432 of this volume, 
where there is a petition from a widow to the Archbishop for 
redress for having been repelled from Communion by the clergy- 
man of Thames Ditton on Sunday, without any reason being 
assigned. The widow describes him as a very unconform- 
able man, never wearing the opin, or standing up at the Creed 
or at the Gospel, or bowing at the name of Jesus, or christening 
children, or burying the dead, or visiting the sick at convenient 
times, and denying to officiate in any divine office according to the 
Book of Common Prayer. As a | there is a note added, to the 
effect that the case is referred to the chancellor of the diocese. 

There are some very curious illustrations in the volume of the 
habits and customs of fine ladies and gentlemen of the period. 
Amongst others may be mentioned some complimentary verses 
addressed by the poet Waller to Lady Dorothy Sidney, on occa- 
sion of her marriage with Lord Spencer. Lady Dorothy was the 

issa to whom the poet had addressed so many stanzas to no 
Ferpose There is nothing very remarkable in the poem, but the 
iscoverer of an original set of verses in Waller's own handwriting 
may be pardoned for estimating his treasure at a higher rate than 
his readers will. Mr. Hamilton, not content with calendaring 
them, has printed them at full length in his preface, and has added 
to them a letter addressed by the poet to his sister Lucy, which, 
as being characteristic partly of the man, partly of the times, 
we will transcribe, premising only that Mr. Hamilton does not 
tell us where it comes , and leaves us therefore to conjecture 
that he has anticipated an entry which properly belongs to his 
next volume. The letter runs as follows :— 

Mapam,—In this common joy at Penshurst I know none to whom com- 

laints may come less unseasonable than to ye ladyship, the loss of a bed- 
‘ellow being almost equalto that of a mistress; and, therefore, you ought 
at least to pardon if you consent not to the imprecations of the deserted, 
which just Heaven no doubt will hear. ' 

May my Lady Dorothy (if we may yet call her so) suffer as much, and 
have the like passion for this young lord whom she has preferred to the rest 
of mankind, as others have had for her. And may this love, before the 
years go about, make her taste of the first curse imposed on womankind— 
the pains of becoming a mother. May her first-born be none of her own 
sex—nor so like her, but that he may resemble her lord as much as herself, 
= she that always affected silence and retiredness have the house filled 
with the noise and number of her children, and hereafter of her grand- 
children. And then may she arrive at that great curse so much declined by 
fair ladies—old age. May she'live to be very old and yet seem young, 
be told so by her glass, and have no aches to inform her of the truth. 
And when she shall appear to be mortal, may her lord not mourn for her, 
but go hand in hand with her to that place where we are told there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage; that being there divorced, we 
may all have an equal interest in her again. My revenge being immortal, 
I — all this may also befall their posterity to the world’s end and after- 

To you, Madam, I wish all things ; that this loss may in good time 
be happily supplied with constant bed-fellow of ‘the sex. 
Madam, I humbly kiss your hands, and beg pardon for this trouble. 

From your Ladyship’s most humble servant, 

Epm. WALLER. 
There are many other documents which will interest those who 
will cast their eye over the pages of this volume. Such, for in- 
Stance, is the contrast shown in the speed with which letters are 
transmitted by the post in ‘the seventeenth and the nineteenth 
centuries respectively. A letter accidentally arrived four days 


after its proper time, and the 1 9 addressed accounts for the fact 

by telling his correspondent that the boy who carried the letters 

from Canterbury to London fell sick by the way and was ‘thrown 

by his horse ; the horse ran home, and after two days the boy 

- a almost dead in a wood, with the post-bag hanging to 
is neck, 


MINOR POETS.* 
WE Field of Rivalry is, we learn, “an heroic poem in four 
books, written midst the nineteenth century.” The author 
has perhaps done well in informing his readers that his work is a 
—_ and heroic, for they would scarcely have found out these facts 
or themselves. The lines do not even begin with capital letters, 
so that that which is commonly looked upon as the clearest indi- 
cation of poetry is absent. Why, however, he should have taken 
the trouble to let us know that he is writing “ midst the nine- 
teenth century ” we are at a loss to guess. It may be that he is 
anxious to call our attention to the obstacles which he has sur- 
mounted in writing in so unpoetical an age, and to invite.us to 
remember that he has had difficulties to overcome of which Homer 
and Virgil knew nothing. Jt may be that consideration for future 
generations has led him to show accurately the date of his poem, 
and to spare future commentators that troublesome investigation 
which Homer's neglect to tell the age in which he flourished has 
caused them. While, however, he has been so careful to fix the 
age in which he lives, he has neglected to give more than the 
initials of his name. This we cannot but regret, as it would have 
been more satisfactory to have known the name of the worst poet 
that in all probability the world has as yet seen. ‘We have known 
other poets who, like E. D. S., have contrived to write five or six 
thousand lines, and, throwing discredit on the doctrine of chances, 
have not even accidentally written a single line that was good. 
We have known other poets who were as backward as E. D.S. 
in the science of numbers, and who, whether from want of time 
or of power, were as unable as he to use their fingers as a check 
on the metre of their verse. We have perhaps—but this is 
doubtful—known other poets who were equally ready to scorn 
the authority of the rhyming dictionary, and to make the 
end of each verse as weak in rhyme as the whole of it 
was in reason. But we have never before come across a poet 
who, whether he was estimated by the badness of his rhymes, his 
disregard of metre, his ignorance of melody, or his absence of 
| sense, could in each respect claim to be, if equalled, at all events 
| not surpassed. We have had no small experience among the 
|.Minor Poets, but we have never yet read a poet who, for 
| thousands of lines, was so uniformly bad. here are few 
countries and few poems so flat throughout but that they now 
and then rise to moderate heights, which, compared with the 
dead level from which they start, and into which they soon 
descend, raise in the mind the feeling that a certain respectable 
elevation has been attained, however soon it may lost. 
' But The Field of Rivalry is as level as the marshes formed in a 
' Delta where many streams meet; and if here and there any- 
| thing should be found in it raised a little above the surface, 
'we might be sure that it was where some foreign substance 
had got carried into it from ranges of thought far above it. The 
| poet begins with a Proemial Laudation of Albion, the Trinity, 
| and himself. We are so far with him when, in his first line, he 
calls Albion an isle, and we = even allow that she has “sons 
ingenious, astute, and hale.” e think, however, that we might 
have been let down rather more gently into the poet’s new method 
of rhyming than by beginning with és/e and fale. Later on, when 
we had found that find rhymes with end and land, that end rhymes 
with sand, and sand with wind, dives with waves, graze with arise, 
lawns with runs, drapery with viridity, afar with bare, now with 
view, and spiders with grasshoppers, we might have allowed isle and 
hale to pass. If our poet receives a poet’s reward in the shape of a 
second edition, how easy it would be to amend the first two lines 
which at present run thus :— 
O Albion beloved, thrice 
. with sons ingenious, astute, and hale. 
Why should we not read, with no injury to the sense or metre, 
and a great benefit to the rhyme, eitber 
O Albion beloved, thrice happy isle ! 
with sons ingenious, and free &. bile. . 


O Albion beloved, thou blest female, 
with sons ingenious, astute, and hale. 
After singing the praises of Albion, the poet ch his metre, 
and passes into the praises of the Divine works, and so, with the 
easiest of all transitions, into the praises of his own. He sings :— 
His works are beauty to the sight, 
From earth look up on high, see there 
The throne of heav’n, the robe of light 
He made, His glory to declare. 
Then, without prejudice, here look 
If hawk-eye aught noteworthy find; 
Read and aright regard the book, 
Labour of love t’ exalt the mind, 


* The Field of Rivalry: an Heroic Poem. In Four Books. Written midst 
the Nineteenth Century, by E.D. 8. London: Longmans & Co. 1872. 
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If the poet’s work is, as he tells us, a labour of love, we fear it will 
be another instance of Love’s Labour Lost. It is as creditable in 
him to wish to set about exalting his neighbour’s mind as it must 
have been a satisfaction to him to discover that there is any mind 
which he is capable of exalting. We should be curious, however, 
to know what kind of a mind it is that can be exalted by such 
labour of love as the following :— 

A ing representative of all, 

and of the clime characteristical, 

seems designa’ 

The black white likewise, 

and serpents venomous with glassy eyes, 

are here, where vultures and hyenas scour 

the tract for carcasses which they devour, 

where lions roar o’er the dead buffalo, 

from th’ elephant all living creatures go ; 

koodoos and om gazeful stand, so tame, 

unscared at the approach of man remain ; 

natives are skilful sportsmen, much game they 

pursue and, like ourselves, for service slay. 

Memories: a Life's Epilogue, is a poem in twelve cantos, each 
canto containing each stanza nine lines. 
Epilogue is defined in the dictionary as “the conclusion of a dis- 
course; a speech or short poem at the end ofa play.” If the 
work before us is in its author’s opinion a short poem by way of 
conclusion, let us be thankful that he has spared us a prologue, 
and, above all, the drama of his life. For if the epilogue contains 
ft0° lines, an interesting calculation arises as to the number of 

ines there would have been in the play. Ever since in our 
childhood we first heard a preacher de that he would offer a 
few short remarks by way of conclusion, we have been japan | 
aware that there is no standard of length in literature in whic 
any trust can be placed. The Memories with which we have now 
to do embrace the greater part of this century. We will content 
ourselves, however, with a consideration of those which concern 
the last few years. In the beginning of the twelfth canto the 
t, after telling us that “The nineteen-hundredth (sic) century 
1s this,” takes a rapid survey of the state of Europe. He touches 
on Mentana, “the Gallic plot,” “the stern Teuton,” Frank and 
Goths, Gauls and Turcos, “ demented France,” “ hot Erin,” offers 
“ thanks to Topete, to Serrano thanks,” sings how the French 
Did in crimes surpass 
All they had ever done, while nations cried “ alas! ” 
And then, passing to England, lightly skims over “ pauper prisons,” 
drinking-dens,”” “huge Unions, and “ The! Britich 
workshop,” the Divorce Court, the Contagious Diseases Act, the 
Army Act, the Education Act, cattle trains, commercial frauds, 
new forms of religion, nomination days, household suffrage, 
the ballot-box, the Prince of Wales’s illness, “dark Trea- 
son’s venomous sperm,” which “ shows life,” while to the 
t assistance of the rhyme “ wriggles into light the worm”; 
and, regretting that “ enormous are the vices of the age,” ad- 
mits that “ our millions” do not “ their pipes with opium fill,” 
but “ love work, save some few skulks,” for whom “ the proper 
place would be the stocks or hulks.” It is somewhat new to find 
that the Muse who for many an age has sung of love now sings of 
the Contagious Diseases Act too. We t, however, to add 
that when she sings she reminds us too ale of other ladies who 
have treated the same subject in prose, and is as shamelessly 
mendacious as if an election were being held and an honest man 
had some chance of being elected. One line of good advice she 
gives, which we heartily commend to the serious consideration of 
_ Butler and the whole crew of female agitators. After saying 


* Yet free the males are left to spread the 
Although in vain the virgin would elude 


the Muse exclaims— 
Fly, woman! fly the Isle’s polluted clime. 
If the agitators would really fly and take the poet along with 
them, the Isle would as certainly not lose in poetry as it would 
- in purity. If any teaders think we have judged our poet 
_— em read the stanza we will now quote, and see 

whether he will “ elude the test ” :— 

And then the neutral les cried—Enough ! 

Stern Kaiser! there shouldst thou thy sword have stay’d, 

And spared the bleeding land. Of harder stuff 

The hearts of those who counsell’d thee were made 

thine, — In scullion’s phrase one said 

aris—“ Let them fry in their own fat!” 


test! 


If we had read further into Flying from a Shadow, we might 
perhaps, if we had felt curious on the point, have found out what 
is the shadow from which ae) sa flies. We read enough, how- 
ever, to show us that if Mr. Moore has a shadow from which he 
flies, he is a shadow from which we fly :— 

Strange to relate, but wonderfull 

That even shadows have their Foon 
Mr. Moore sometimes strikes us as the shadow of Mr. Tennyson, 
sometimes of Mr. Browning, and most of all of Mr. Swinburne. But 
we must do him the justice to admit that, as regards the last of 
these gentlemen, he is a shadow, and not a reflection, and, while 
he exhibits the form, in no wise shows the ineous hue of the 
original. We are not aware, indeed, that the word “blood,” once 
occurs in his poems; whereas it is well known that Mr, Swin- 


| burne, if debarred from “blood,” would find it as hard to make 
| omc | as a baker debarred from yeast would find it hard to make 
| bre And yet, though he leaves the word alone, and all the 
kisses and tears with which in Mr. Swinburne’s poems it is always 
found joined, he nevertheless gives proof that if Atalanta had 
not been written, Flying from a Shadow would have been a very 
different shadow indeed. It is amusing, in reading such verses as 
the following, to see how young a poet may get a school of 
imitators about him :— 
We have looked through the twilight in doubting, 
And wonder and mystery and fear ; 
We have wakened with mirth and loud shouting 
In gladness of freedom come near. 
We are free; all doubting has left us, 
All doubts born of desolate years, 
All dreams of the years that bereft us 
Of joy, and of seasons of tears. 
Mr. Moore writes with a certain prettiness which will perhaps 
commend him to those whose heads, like Boswell’s, are apt to 
ache by having too much sense put into them at one time. 
His poems, which, so far as we have looked into them, are all 
about “chill grey mists,” “the grey sea,” “grey days,” “grey 
shores,” “ grey clouds,” “ cold damp moonlight,” “ a sickly-shiver- 
ing glance of light,” and various other atmospheric phenomena, 
are not absolutely deficient in sense. There is such a sameness of 
sadness about them, however, that it would matter little whether 
one read ten of them once through, or one of them ten times 
through. Perhaps as he grows older—for he is, we suspect, a very 
young man—he will have outgrown the melancholy of youth, and 
as his hairs grow grey, he may find that the rest of the world is 
not so grey after all. To judge from their language, young poets, 
when first they begin to reflect upon life, consider themselves as 
living upon the shore of a melancholy ocean, and, not waiting for 
a statesman to find it out for them, of themselves prociaim it to 
the world. 

So far as we have ventured to glance into it, The Hermit 
seems to be as metaphysical, philosophical, and theological as a 
work can venture to be which also claims to be poetical. We 
find scattered through it, with all the dignity that capital letters 
can confer, Mind and Matter, Life and Law, Man and Mystery, 
Soul and Sensuous, and the rest. Now, just as there have been 
men who could carry their three bottles without becoming 
beasts, so there may be poems which can carry metaphysics, 
philosophy, and theology without becoming prose. Without 
deciding, however, whether Mr. Norton is weighed down by his 
learning and writes prose, or carries it up with him in his flight 
and writes poetry, we can venture to say that he frequently forgets 
to write sense. Some of the chief writers of the modern school of 
poetry have much to answer for, in the encouragement they have 

iven to the composition of fine-sounding nonsense. Mr. Brown- 
ing, for instance, because he is often too careless to make his 
meaning clear, has given rise to a set of imitators who think 
that the less they are understood the more there must be in 
them to understand. If in certain points the greatest poets of our 
age surpass the poets of the last century, the present dmitatorum 
servum pecus is in every respect inferior. To imitate a poet in the 
correctness and ease of his versification was not an unprofitable 
employment, and if the result obtained was poor, it was not 
necessarily absurd, nor indeed always unpleasing. Indeed if a 
writer did not rush into print, or _— his poems on his friends, 
he was at all events no worse employed when as a man spending 
his time on English versification than when as a boy spending his 
time on Latin versification. Mr. Forster, in his interesting essay on 
Foote, tells how one of these very Minor Poets insisted on reading 
his verses to the great actor, and “mercilessly stopped to tax him 
with inattention, even before advancing beyond the first pompous 
line—Hear me, O Phebus, and ye Muses nine! ‘Pray, pray be 
attentive, Mr. Foote.’ ‘I am,’ said Foote, ‘nine and one are ten; 
goon.’” But after all how much better is Hear me, O Phebus, 
and ye Muses nine ! than The gloss’d veneer of vapouring phantasy ; 
or, 

, A soulless entity! a mindless point! 


Spirit a phantom! life a tick of Time! 


There watch the glorious setting in its prime 
Burn out the dead day in its purple light 
Of prescient resurrection ; 
all of which we find in Mr. Norton’s Hermit. One page in the 
Hermit in almost as few words contains nearly as much as the 
celebrated chapter on snakes in the book on Iceland. We have 
therefore the pleasure of laying before the reader the whole page, 
and in fact a whole poem :— 
MIND AND NATURE. 
Th f Mind 
spouse of Mind; verily they are one, 
Made conjugal by that poten ve 
In love. 
When men take to write such poetry as this, it is perhaps after 
all not unpleasant to reflect that life is, in our author's words, “a 
tick of Time.” 


or, 


or; 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return reected communis 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


pest, 
the 
nd they were made to ry the fire was 
The iron rim rose round the living rat, 
And in grim majesty look’d on the purring cat. 
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